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soma to meet “ for the despatch of 
business,”—that is the most startling an- 
nouncement of the week, although the announce- 


rather for professed politicians 


than for the public at large ; and it is contradicted 
by the Morning Herald, who discovers a new 
“plot” in the assertion. 


The story came out 
still remains in considerable 


The Times was the first to announce 


followed up by the Morning 


Chronicle, which seems to have had prior infor- 
mation, and which announces the business set 
down for the Convocation to be of a very limited 
character—only to consider the practicability of 
introducing reforms into the Church. 


The press 
subject mostly in a tone of 


The idea is suspected to be a con- 
cession by the Derby Administration to the High 
Church party, which forms the flower of the old 


as usual with these sectional 


concessions, that which pleases the select few, ex- 
asperates or alarms the 
almost looks as if it would turn the great body of 
the Church of England laity into dissenters, at 
the bare idea of such a “Church and State” con- 


many. The proposal 


Robert Whiston, the exposer of cathedral 
abuses, has been re-instated in the head-master- 
ship of Rochester Grammar-school, by his Bishop ; 


“the present system’’ signally 


Beyond theseelerical vicissitudes, there is little in 
home news, save to report progress respecting 
those schools of economy, the agricultural din- 


pupils are getting on famously. 


. true idea is making way, in spite of all the 

vantages with which the pupils have to con- 
tend. At Waltham, we find Lord Berners and 
Mr. Chowler deploring the rise in the price of 
mutton, as the consequence of a short supply ; 
they are instantly corrected by Mr. Beasley, 


Chowler, and the other boys a 


m in statistics ; explaining how the home 


excess of what it has been; 


mereased price being the result simply of a 
demand from the more prosperous country. 
ereford, Lord Bateman stood up for leases 
equitable tenant-right ; and even Mr. Booker, | were passive and sullen, and that the whole scene 
‘gneultural apostle of the Standard, declared 
saw “the dawn of improvement bursting | numerable functionaries. We have no doubt that 
[Town Epitton. ] 
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upon the farmers’’—as the stout North wind of 
Free-trade, we presume, dispelled the old clouds 
of Protection. But at Chertsey the best lesson 
was given. Mr. Evelyn was mourning over the 
condition of the farmer, while Henry Drummond 
held up to his stout-waisted hearers the example 
of a labourer—a man who had grown five thou- 
sand grains of barley from a single grain! ‘“ He 
could not do it again,” cried some of the farmers. 
But he could. The same experiment has been 
tried with wheat, and the same result obtained 
many times; and can of course be obtained again. 
When farmers have made some advancement in 
that direction, they will be independent of ques- 
tions concerning Free-trade or Protection. From 
these stray facts, it is evident that agricultural 
students make a marked progress every week. 

Another striking event is the appearance of the 
Duke of Newcastle at the annual meeting of the 
Sheffield School of Design, where he remonstrated 
with the local supporters of the institution for not 
rendering it thoroughly efficient, and supplied 
them with some admirable instruction on the use 
of art in handicraft trades, with a glance at its 
social bearing. It is very seldom that questions 
of art are handled with so comprehensive a grasp 
of the subject, or with so much power of putting 
the truth in plain language to the hearers. The 
Sheffield people have addpted the idea supplied to 
them from without, and have made a show of carry- 
ing it into effect by accepting patronage of the 
central government; but their feeble efforts im- 
plied a deficient sincerity of purpose; and the 
remonstrance which the Duke administered was 
advice of too wholesome a kind to be very often 
given. It is a good example, moral as well as 
zesthetical. 

Louis Napoleon’s triumphal entry into Paris, 
the talk of the last nine days, has ceased to be 
news. There are few of our readers who have 
not already heard all about an event so long pre- 
pared and so much the theme of conversation 
from mouth to mouth. The magnificence of the 
living picture arranged for his entry into the 
capital was a_ successful contrast to previous 
attempts at the same species of exhibition, and 
this, at all events, does not seem to have fallen 
off so flatly as the others. We have accounts 
from Paris which repeat the same assurances that 
the show of loyalty was hollow; that the people 


was but the contrivance and performance of in- 
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there is a great deal of truth in these assurances, 
but at the same time we are convinced that the 
acquiescence of the people has now assumed a 
more positive shape than it has possessed before ; 
that the coming glories of the Empire, in fact, 
have a positive attraction for Frenchmen, and that 


| numbers are giving their adhesion to the ranks of 


the future Empire. The Senate is summoned for 
the fourth of the next month, the day on which 
our Parliament is to meet, and it is then expected 
to deliberate upon the Senatus consultum for the 
establishment of the Empire. That change will 
be of the greatest political importance. It will, 
to most practical men, cut off the past from the 
future in the career of Louis Napoleon. It will 


| record the complicity of the nation, which has 


allowed it to go so far, at least without resistance, 
and from that period it will be useless to regard 
the de facto monarch of the French nation as the 
provisional usurper which hitherto he has 
appeared. Louis Napoleon is to be “ King of 
Algiers,” which adds nothing to what he has 
already ; but also “ Protector of the Holy Places,” 
which implies a resolve to take a special policy in 
the East. His uncle’s dream of oriental supremacy 
is on him. 

The spontaneous and unanticipated liberation of 
Abd-el-Kader has snatched a grace beyond the 
reach of more legitimate and more liberal rulers. 

There has been no coup d’état in the Cape 
colony ; for General Cathcart’s expedition beyond 
the Kei does not deserve that name. It has 
indeed amounted to a successful raid on the old 
Scotch plan. He succeeded in burning Kreli’s 
“great place,” brought back 13,000 head of cattle, 
and also a better idea than he had had before as 
to the efficiency of the burgher levies ; whom he 
praises publicly. Sir Harry Smith could have told 
him that if the burghers can be possessed with 
confidence for their leaders they are as brave and 
efficient as any men in the world; and the 
burghers could tell him, that an occasional raid 
into the country is not the way to master the 
natives. It is not by a war upon them that they 
are to be subdued, but by a constant exercise of 
the strong arm of the White man ; and it needs 
no army to do that, but the arm of the colonists 
themselves ; for they are properly trained for the 
work. Kaffir wars are the nonsensical creation of 
a Colonial office, very familiar with the cab-stands 
of Westminster and the geography of “the moors,” 
but knowing little about the African border or the 
nature of the Black tribes, 
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The news from Australia grows more stupendous 
as the number of emigrants in the colony increases, 
and as time enables them to develope the riches 
of the gold diggings. Hitherto there appears to 
be no exception to the rule that the production of 
gold is exactly measured by the application of 
labour to the work. More emigrants, more gold 
—that is the rule; and the latest production has 
accordingly been the greatest. At the last date, 
the week’s produce to be brought into Melbourne 
nearly touched upon half a million sterling in 
value, even at the depressed rate in the local 
market ; exceeding it, according to the standard 
price of gold. ‘The disturbance of industry in the 
districts nearest to the gold region continues, and 
a very large defalcation is threatened in the wool 
produce of next season ; the sheep being sacrificed 
as mutton to the immediate wants of the gold 
diggers, with such haste as to waste the wool and 
tallow. It is evident that a larger emigration from 
this country would pay both the state and the 
individual, especially if large measures were taken 
to supply the colonizing bands with provisions. 
Some anxiety has been expressed by a public 
writer on that point ; but there is no need for ap- 
prehension : the reward is so manifest to all, and 
so certain, that the mere announcement of the 
market, in the many places capable of sending 
supplies, will be sure to bring the supplies. The 
purveyor’s trade for the gold diggers will not be 
one slow of development ; and emigrants need not 
wait in fear of its being stunted. The great want 
is an effective machinery to convey as quickly as 
possible proper persons who want to go to the 
places that require their labour. 

A subject that has severely agitated a portion 
of the home community is the railway cab question. 
Most travellers know that the Railway companies 
admit certain cabs into their own grounds, at 
each great terminus, upon certain conditions, of 
which registration is the most obvious to the 
public. A certain fine, bonus, or douceur, is said 
to be exacted by the Railway Company from the 
eab-proprietor. It is reported, indeed, that a 
species of trafficking in cab accommodation has 
been carried to a much greater extent by some 
railway officials, and that the opportunity has been 
employed as a means of coercing travellers into 
the use of more expensive vehicles than omni- 
buses. No doubt there is a convenience in 
having a body of registered cabs, submitting to a 
peculiar responsibility, which guarantees to the 
hurried traveller some certainty as to the fairness 
of charge, safety of luggage, and so forth; and 
probably, if only fair arrangements had been en- 
forced, this question would not have arisen. Some 
provocation, however, has been given. The 
owners of cabs excluded from a railway terminus 
have proceeded at law against cab-drivers plying 
at railway stations for breach of the law, which 
limits the plying to certain licensed stands; and 
the decision of the magistrate is adverse to the 
railway privilege, though it has been allowed to 
stand over for the Railway Company to make 
new arrangements. 

Another railway has been called to account in 
a very categorical manner by a young gentleman 
who is likely to attract attention. Mr. Slaney 
Pakington, son of the Secretary of State, is a share- 
holder in the Birmingham and Bristol Railway, and 
also a traveller by it; and apropos to the acci- 
dent at King’s Norton, he puts a variety of ques- 
tions to the managers of the Railway, professedly 
for the purpose of obtaining materials to refute 
the charge of gross negligence against those 
managers. Their answer has not been yet pub- 
lished, and we do not yet know whether they are 
able to furnish Mr. Slaney Pakington with the 
desired materials. 

Various disorderly people have been committing 
what railway directors would probably call “ acci- 
dents,” but which it has hitherto been usual to 
call murders, or murderous attacks of rather a 
more striking kind than the ordinary run. At 
Yarmouth, Howth, a corn porter, has attempted 





to murder his fellow servant, Mary Ann Proudfoot, 
by the old fashioned means of pitch plaster. The 
girl had been his mistress, indeed was so at the 
time ; and he took that short method of avoiding 
ulterior responsibilities. At Bristol, Spear, a 
shoemaker, stabs his wife for exasperating him 
with reproaches of having pawned her gown. In- 
dependently of these more shocking crimes, how- 
ever, the police reports just now are full of scenes 
of. social disorder, differing from the offences of 
the common criminal classes. Conjugal dissensions, 
violences not conjugal, personal assaults, frauds, 
are the incidents. These have a correlative ac- 
companiment in the multiplying advertisements 
that continually appear in the Times, praying this 
or that letter of the alphabet to return to his dis- 
consolate wife, to his afflicted parents, or to his 
forgiving employers. Society seems to be treating 
itself badly just at present. 

The murder in Paris, in which a Spaniard 
named Perez savagely slays a girl who refuses to 
accompany him to Madrid, is a melo-drama of 
real life less unusual in that capital of . strong 
sensations, 

The duel at Egham must be regarded also as 
a French rather than an English event., The 
gentleman who has been killed seems to have drawn 
his fate upon himself. He had thrown reproaches 
of the grossest dishonour upon another French 
refugee ; he had admitted that those charges were 
unfounded, but had compelled the other to meet 
him in duel on the strength of a very far fetched 
punctilio as to the too peremptory terms in which 
an explanation had been demanded. He had 
more than once refused an accommodation. The 
adversary and the two seconds have been arrested, 
and will no doubt be brought to trial before a jury 
very little qualified to judge of the moral com- 


gentleman to accept a duel, if he be challenged to 
it. To avoid it is to meur social disgrace for 
ever. 

English juries have some difficulty in entering 
into French feeling on that subject; a ditticulty 
which is the more remarkable, since another sec- 
tion of English society ought to sympathize with 
the foreign sentiment. We have this week, let- 
ters from Calcutta, recounting the really hard case 
of a young gentleman in that capital. He had 
been implicated in some trifling quarrel, im which 
he was not originally a principal ; he drew upon 
himself the anger of one of the litigants, and was 
publicly kicked. New to the scene, anxious no 
doubt to follow the proper course, he at once 
sought advice, but experienced some delay in ob- 
taining it ; and it was three days before his * friend” 
waited upon the aggressor for an explanation. He 
is, however, called before a court-martial, under a 
grave accusation, and at the date of our letters 
he had been under arrest for eight weeks, with 
the inquiry hanging over his head. Now, what 
was the offence of this young man? He was 
charged by the Judge-advocate with “conduct 
disgraceful to the character ofan officer and a 
gentleman, for having subjected himself to the 
indignity of being publicly kicked, without adopt- 
ing any sufficient measures immediately, or for 
three days, to obtain reparation for such conduct.” 
In other words, he is penally called to account for 
not inviting a duel ! 

At last, the period for the Duke of Wellington’s 











funeral is fixed between the 15th and 17th, which | 


a contemporary acutely interprets to mean the 
16th. The body will be brought from Walmer, 
to lie in state three days at Chelsea Hospital. It 
will be conveyed to the Horse Guards on the eve 
of the funeral; from that building it will be es- 
corted to St. Paul’s Cathedral by a procession, 
comprising a thousand soldiers, representative de- 
tachments from all the regiments in the kingdom, 
and officers of the foreign armies in which the 
Duke held military rank. Probably the Queen’s 


will be the only carriage in the procession ; the 
rest, of course, consisting solely of foot and horse. 
It will form a very striking pageant, 


REPORT OF THE REVIVAL oF 
CATION, 
Tur Times of Monday having stated ¢ . 
would be revived, after waiting a here P 
Herald, understood to be a Ministerial onan 
the truth of the report. Here is the article ;— dain 


“THE FALSE REPORTS OF THR REYIy 
CONVOCATION, 

Wwe ay <a to give the most ~-. 
tradiction, for the second time, t« i . 
been published by the Times, that it ie tei ba 
her Majesty's M inisters to sanction the revival of at 
active powers of Convocation, There is not ad & 
has been, the slightest foundation for such a rum, ane 

or Her Majesty’s Government have not, we mr 7 
tinetly declare, entertained the question for wae 
We understand that it was in consequence of Re 4 
a -_ + ee —— re ~— our contemporans t 
10axed into the promulg: e ity in 
— I gation of the absurdity in ques 

3ut we shall even now be justified in doubting th, 
authority of the denial, if we judge it by a 
Ministerial statements which have appeared in the 
Herald. 
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SCHOOLS OF DESIGN—SHEFFIELD, 
Tue Duke of Newcastle made a great speech on the 
influence of Schools of Design on Art, on Tuesday las, 
in the Music Hall, Sheffield. The Duke presided ore 
the annual meeting for the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils; and among a vast gathering of local notables 
were Viscount Milton, M.P., James Montgomery, the 
poet, Mr. Carr, the mayor, Mr. William Fisher, junio 
Mr. Solly, Mr. John Holland, Mr. Hl. Hoole, fe. £ 
Hadfield, Dr. Hall, the Reverend T, Sale, vicar of She 
field, and other clergymen and laymen, 

The yearly report, read by Mr. Wightman, the hp 
norary secretary, affords the following extract :— 

“Since the last annual report of the council a complete 
and important change has taken place in the ent 


|} of schools of design. The incial schools have hitherto 


been under the control and direction of the masters and 
other officers of the London school, a.2 arrangement for 
many reasons unsatisfactory. Under the system at present 
adopted, all the schools of design in the country, that ¢ 


; . red 3 | London included, are placed under a central authority ests. 
pulsion which makes it incumbent upon any French 


blished at Marlborough-house, entitled ‘The Department 
of Practical Art,’ and forming a component part of the 
Board of Trade. The two gentlemen placed at the head¢ 
this department have recently paid an official visit to Shef. 
field, and expressed themselves in every respect satisiel 
with the management and efficiency of the school, and 
assured the council not only of the continuance of the pr. 
sent grant, but of further assistance, ou condition, however, 
that some steps should speedily be taken by the town o 
erect a building suitable for the efficient carrying out of the 
extended system of art education contemplated by gover- 
ment, That system embraces the universal diffusion of « 
knowledge of art throughout the entire population. Th 
mode in which this system is proposed to be carried out i 
by the establishment, under the auspices of the Board o 
Trade, of elementary drawing schools throughout the 
kingdom, each series of schools having for its centres 
school of design. The school continues to maintain the 
satisfactory position it has oceupied for some years. The 
debt has ‘decreased materially ; the attendance of pupils 
continues steady ; the studies are carried on in the sam 
manner as heretofore, and will be rendered more complete 
by the addition of a class for colour, which it is intended to 
establish forthwith. Hitherto, such a class has been ou 
sidered unnecessary, and so long as the school was merely 
viewed as an adjunct to manufactures, where form alone 
prevails, perhaps it was. But in order to meet the extended 
views now entertained by the government the establishment 
of this class becomes absolutely necessary.” 

“The artistical progress of the school is evidenced by the 
number of medals awarded to its pupils at the recent a 
hibition at Marlborough House, and the high positive te 
timony to its efficiency given in the jurors’ reports of the 
Great Exhibition.” J : 

When the report was read, the Duke of Neweaste 
addressed the assemblage, including both sexes, on the 
subject. He did not contine his observations solely 4 
the Sheffield School, but extended them to the cond 
tion of art generally. , 

He had hesitated in taking the position he occupied, 
not from unwillingness, but because he thought the 
post might have been held by one of those aristocrats” 
art and science to whom the country is beholden mt 
great measure for the success of the Creat Exhibition 
But if he had hesitated a moment on that ground, be 
felt that it was no concern of his, and he accel 
post, feeling that “no man professing claims to ed 
manship—that no one occupying the position of a leg 
lator of this country, whether elective or hereditary, 
could not but feel the liveliest interest m those arts 
and sciences which they are intended to — 
(Applause.) Every legislator ought to do all in 
power to promote those objects. That was the er 
ground on which all could meet to promote and pro 

: : “ snable all to compel 
the industry of the country, and enable a te 
in the great race of rivalry set before them. Pr 
plication of art in every department of trade Se 
a vital necessity; and if, he continued, “ you rst 
carry successfully to the ends of the earth that gr 
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— 
trade which, to use an American phrase, you are now 
driving,’ you must persevere in the appli vations of your 
minds and your intelligence, and, by the assistance of 
sons, do something towards promoting those arts 

Prehich alone successful rivalry can be maintained.” 
He thought he might, like his predecessors, congra- 
tulate his audience on the retrospect held out by the 
The assistance of the Government, and indivi- 


is satisfaction was not entirely unalloyed. 
a rooms devoted to the school excited his astonish- 
His first impression on visiting the geometrical 
was, “Is this the place in which to educate the 
rising Newtons of Sheffield ?” In the figure room the 
sun was streaming through the windows! They 
wanted better rooms. But that was not all. Govern- 
ment subscribed 6007. ; and the town only added 2001. 
They ought to have a fund for increasing the library ; 
and a museum of art accessible not only to the students, 
bat to the whole population. “ When I talk,” he ex- 
aimed, “ of building a school in the town of Sheffield, 
do consider how small the sacrifice is compared with 
the gain!” (Cheers.) The great firms could easily 
contribute 100/. for the purpose. He hoped the pre- 
indices felt by manufacturers had been removed, and 
be cited the case of a former lukewarm supporter of 
the schools, who had since the Great Exhibition taken 
the liveliest interest in them. He put it to them asa 
matter of business: subscribe your money for these 
objects as you pay for the insurance of your goods, 


“Tf you mean to insure the success and continuance of 
trade, you must adopt those means by which you will 
enabled to secure yourselves from the success of other 
countries, and even other towns inthis country. And you 
must bear in mind that, if you lag behind, they will 
ily pass you. Look across the water. It is not long 
since, in this town, there were great apprehensions that 
your trade was about to be transplanted to America. Not 
trade, but the produce of your trade does, indeed, 
into America. (Hear, hear.) The noble duke then 
alluded to the increasing appreciation for artistic excellence 
in America. If (he said) you go into any great establish- 
ment for the manufacture of silver goods in America, it is 
ten to one that you will find one of the most elegant pieces 
of workmanship was an English order. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, gentlemen, you may applaud when you hear it read 
that the sum of 600/. yearly has been contributed by 
Government to this school. Do not rely too much on 
this. Depend upon it, there is a feeling in the Legislature 
of this country, and throughout the country itself, that 
these contributions ought not to be extended towards 
these institutions generally.” 

Having adverted to the partial non-success of the 
scholarships lately introduced, he endeavoured to ex- 
plain why. 

“One question that has been asked with regard to 
whools of design is this:—Why, you are educating some 
200 or 300 pupils in drawing and in a knowledge of the 
fine arts; what is to become of them hereafter? Gentle- 
men, we propose here to instruct in art, but we do not pro- 
fess to make artists. But the objection has something in 
it; and I believe the establishment of scholarships is one 
of the most effectual means of rectifying that defect, 
namely, that you are educating up to a certain point a 
number of young men, and not enabling them to go much 
beyond that point. Why not? Because almost the whole 
of those eile are engaged for ten hours a day in their 
usual avocations, and they go to school for one or two 
hours in the evening, harassed and worn out in their phy- 
tical condition, and with their minds but little in that 
state which enables them to appreciate the beautiful or to 
embrace the lessons there given them; and so it must be. 
But if your institution had scholarships which, by a con- 
tribution of a sufficient amount to those who had proved 
their excellence and their superiority over their fellows in 
8 fair competition, would enable them to devote more time 
to those studies, and to divest themselves of a portion of 
that labour which stands in the way of the attainment of 
excellence—in that case you would be elevating those few 
to become designers and artists. (Cheers.) While in that 
way you are producing, for the promotion of high art and 
artistic excellence in the various fabrics of the country, 
your English Rafaelle or your Cellini, you will be at the 
Same time training up a race of men, who will be enabled 
tomake hereafter the fabrics of this country as distin- 
guished as those who, working under the auspices of the 
great men to whom I have referred, have left to this day 
Works, though greatly inferior to theirs, yet, I am afraid, 
superior to many which are frequently produced as good 
Works in the present day.” . 

They could not expect the schools to be perfected in 
4 year, or ten years. Excellence in art was a thing of 
slow growth. There was no royal road to art citer in 
thie or any other country. 

Thad hinted just now the difficulties which these schools 

@ had to contend with. In the first place, I believe 
that they had, I will not say opposition, but that which is 
1 8 passive resistance, from the old designers in the 
different trades—men who were themselves incompetent to 

their position, and were afraid of the competition 
these schools were about to raise up against them. 

any have seen the error of their w ays, and have adopted 

ese schools as the means of improving themselves. That 
ty, therefore, is being removed. But the manu- 

ts of Sheffield will forgive me if I say that there 
another difficulty in the way, viz., the want of an 
tion of art, and of proper encouragement on the 
Pert of the manufacturers. (Cheers.) I believe there has 











been some mistake in the course which had been followed 
in this country with regard to schools of design. If we have 
not begun at the wrong end, we have begun at one end 
when we ought to have begun at two ; for I believe that you 
gentlemen manufacturers, as well as all others who stand on 
this platform, or are sitting among you below, all equally 
want educating in art. (Cheers.) I wish to deal with this 
subject, addressing a Sheffield audience, not in high-flown 
language, but as a matter of business; and I say that in 
this as well as other trades the laws of supply and demand 
equally apply; and you have been creating a supply and 
have not been fostering a demand, because you ad not 
been educating the manufacturers to understand, to ap- 
preciate, and to employ the clever, able, and cultivated 
workmen. I go further, and say that there has been a 
defect in the education of those classes which are the pur- 
chasers of those articles, and that those in the highest walks 
of life want that amount of education in art which shall 
enable them to appreciate that which is excellent, and to 
purchase that which is good and beautiful instead of that 
which is vicious and ugly. (Cheers.) I do not mean by 
this that they are all to become pupils in these different 
schools of design, although I do think that there are many 
who live within the circuit of these schools who would do 
well to enlist themselves and their children in them. There 
are plenty of hours in the day for such classes; but I say 
my noble friend on my right, and I, and everybody else— 
though, perhaps, some of us may be a little too old now, 
but at any rate our sons—ought to be sufficiently educated 
in art to appreciate that which the skilled workman shall 
produce. (Hear, hear.) Those who cannot attend schools 
of design ought to be educated in art at those places of 
instruction to which they resort. In all those elements of 
instruction which are given in our public schools, I should 
be glad to see some means of education in art which shall 
give that full appreciation of what is beautiful—some 
means of art education which should accomplish the ob- 
ject in those schools—ay, and in the universities themselves 
—which we are attempting to give the artisans in the 
schools in the support of which we are this day assembled. 
I have heard an objection raised to this. Do not believe 
that I am raising up giants for the purpose of slaying 
them ; for, although you may be astonished at the objee- 
tion, yet I assure you I have gravely heard it chjected to 
the extending of art education, that wherever you perceive 
the arts greatly extended, studied, and appreciated by all 
classes, there you will, in that very fact, invariably per- 
ceive the signs of the decline and fall of empires. Now, I 
utterly disbelieve this statement. I believe that anything 
more fallacious never was produced. It arises from a little 


| inaccuracy in chronology—a superficial and insufficient 


reading of history. I say that, on the contrary, you will! 
find that empires have thriven and have stood upon their 
greatest eminences when the arts have been the highest— 
when all have appreciated them. You will find that the 
arts have declined, and a vicious taste and style of mere- 
tricious ornament and faulty construction have been intro- 
duced, in all instances, in the gradual decay and demorali- 
zation of kingdoms. (Cheers.) I need not carry you 
back to the early Assyrian and Egyptian empires; but if 
you study the records of those kingdoms you will find the 
facts I state to be true; and if you visit the remains of 
those kingdoms you will see with your own eyes the truth 
of the assertion, and that everything that is vicious and 
bad was erected in those times when the governments were 
fading, and their kingdoms vanishing from the face of the 
earth. The same will apply with regard to Athens and 
Rome. Will anyone tell me that the works of Pericles led 
to the downfall of Athens—I mean his artistic works ? Will 
anybody tell me that the glorious beauties of the Parthe- 
non, and all the other magnificent buildings which even 
now astonish the eyes and excite the envy and admiration 
of those who cannot imitate them—will any one tell me 
that that was what led to the end of Athens? (Cheers.) 
Far from it. But it was soon after that time that increased 
licentiousness and the thirst for unjust war and undue 
aggrandisement led to the downfall of Athens. And I 
believe but for the attention which was devoted to the arts 
in that city that its destruction would have come before. 
(Cheers.) And if the fame of that empire, and the fame 
of an individual is of any value, let me compare the state 
at this moment of Athens and the pinnacle of repute on 
which she still stands, although denuded df those who 
founded that city—let me compare that state and that 
city with the more rigid and stern people of Sparta, whose 
town at this moment can searcely be diseerned—in fact, 
there are disputes as to the position in which it stood. 
(Cheers.) 1 have been led into these observations with a 
view of enforcing upon you the important results of art 
education for all classes. It would be most valuable as 
enabling you, the manufacturers, and the workmen, to ex- 
ercise such knowledge as you may possess, and such taste 
as you may possess, in the production of good articles. It 
will enable you to discard that odious taste for fashion and 
novelty which is now injuring the trade of this and many 
other towns. (Hear, hear.) It is this vicious taste for 
novelty which leads manufacturers always to be running 
after something new—which makes them, instead of look- 
ing for what is beautiful and good, only seek that which is 
novel, and, discarding that which is really of good and 
sound construction, look only to some tawdry ornament or 
to some form, or adaptation of a form, which has hitherto 
been unappropriated to any purpose to which either nature 
or art, or anything, except the morbid brain of such men, 
ever intended such article to be applied.” 

He conjured them not to borrow from the French 
artists, and strongly urged them to pay more attention 
to working in silver ; and he wound up as follows :— 

“Let me ask you not to go home thinking no more 
about the school or about its results till the next meeting 
shall recall you to this hall, but let me ask you, and espe- 
cially those members of the fair sex who have assembled 
here in such numbers to-day, and proved by their attend- 
ance the interest they take—let me call upon them at their 
fireside to enforce the merits of his school upon those who 





may be absent to-day, whether husbands, brothers, or 


fat and so to exercise that influence on behalf of this 
institution—if, indeed, they are persuaded of its excellence 
—that when you next meet its funds may be in a different 
position, and that we may be enabled to boast that one of 
the great objects for which the liberality of the Govern- 
ment is given, is in a fair course of being realized. In 
these arts, education is no longer one of the luxuries of 
life, but one of the greatest necessities for all classes. 

do not wish to place this particular branch of education 
higher than it deserves, but it occupies a high position, 
apart from:financial and commercial considerations. It is 
one important element in that great structure of moral 
and intellectual discipline of which religion must indeed 
be the basis, but of which the ornamental arts are the 
apex. I believe, if you will examine this subject, you will 
find that those who, in whatever walk of life, have devoted 
themselves to the studies of the fine arts, have been among 
not only the best fathers, the best brothers, and the best 
sons in the community, but also among the best and wisest 
members of the great family of man.” 

Loud applause greeted the conclusion of this truly 
great speech. Formal resolutions were spoken to by 
Viscount Milton, the vicar of Sheffield, the Mayor, the 
Reverend Dr. Jacob, Mr. T. R. Barker, the master 
ceutler, Mr. H. E. Hoole, Mr. Solly, Mr. E. Hadfield, 
Mr. Leader, jun., the Reverend S. D, Waddy, Mr. 8. 
Mitchell, Mr. N. Philipps, Dr. Hall, Mr. Ridge, and 
Mr. Young Mitchell; the prizes were distributed, and 
the proceedings closed. 





DYING GLOOMS OF PROTECTION. 

As Castle Hedingham was compelled to content itself 
with Major Beresford, so Waltham, where formerly 
Granby most did perorate, was obliged to put up with 
Lord Berners and Mr. Chowler. The annual meeting, 
ploughing match, and dinner took place on Friday week. 
Some sixty farmers sat at three tables, ranged down an 
“agricultural hall” three times too large for them, 
while the Chairman, Lord Berners, sat at a cross-table, 
almost in solitary sublimity, there being near him only 
three laymen and one parson. 

In the speeches which the noble lord addressed to the 
meeting, he admitted the prosperity of the country. 
They had met together with brighter prospects. 

“ One reason why he thought so was, that the discovery 
of gold was counteracting to a great extent the mischief 
of the Bank restriction legislation of 1844, and also the 
miscalled free-trade system of 1846. They had now, too, 
a Government composed of men whom they knew to act 
upon principle, ore § on whom they might rely that they 
would do as much as men in their situation could to render 
that justice which had been withheld from the agricultural 
interest, not promoting class measures, however, nor 
actuated by any selfish feeling, but carrying out to the 
utmost of their power a system of justice to all classes. 
This was not the time for them to force upon a Govern- 
ment their opinions with regard to Protection, but they 
might rely upon it that justice would be done to them. 
If, as had been stated, it was contrary to the spirit of the 
age to tax the food of the poor man, he should always 
believe that it was a fallacious opinion that taking off pro- 
tection from corn was doing the poor man a benefit; he 
believed, in his conscience, that what was called Free-trade 
meant nothing but cheap labour. Only a few days ago, 
he saw in one of the leading organs of the press, that the 
Manchester men began to be afraid—that they had carried 
out Free-trade respecting corn and cattle, but there was 
now a freedom in labour coming on, and labour was 
leaving the country. There was an enormous and still in- 
creasing importation of cattle and sheep into this country, 
and yet the price of mutton had risen considerably within 
these twelve months. He did not believe this could be at- 
tributed to the general prosperity of the nation; he attri- 
buted it to the short supply of sheep at this moment in 
the country. He found in several parishes the farmers had 
been selling their lambs, and the supply of good old 
mutton was falling short, and the price rising. The im- 
portation of oxen and cows rose from 39,800 in 1849, to 
46,000 in 1850, and 61,000 in 1851; of calves, the numbers 
were 13,600, 19,700, 24,800; of sheep, lambs, and hogs, 
131,000, 150,000, 217,000, Vast quantities of corn also 
were still imported, and we had had this year an immense 
amount of blight and mildew; we were dependent upon 
the seasons, and could not force crops, but might ruin 
them by “putting on too much steam,” as he found to his 
cost by putting on a little too much guano. It was not 
like the case of the manufacturer, who could calculate how 
much he could produce by a certain amount of extra 
steam. Therefore the agriculturists, burdened with rates 
beyond any other class, felt that they ought to have justice 
done them. They could depend upon the Premier, that 
his principles of ‘ Protection’ were the same as they ever 
had been, but he knew well that there were other great 
interests at stake as well as those of agriculture, and that 
at the present moment the question was not whether there 
should be Free-trade or Protection, but that from the state 
of parties and the democratic influence pervading certain 
parties, the stability of the Throne, our Protestant institu- 
tions, and the laws of our country, were at stake. Happy 
as he might be to render relief in the way that he declared 
to be the most easy and convenient, he had most properly 
said that he would yield to the opinion of the people of 
this great nation, as it might be evidenced by the late 
elections.” 

He wound up a dull speech by proposing to transfer 
certain burdens on land to the consolidated fund. 

The next speaker was the notable Chowler, much 
improved since he made the famous civil war speech at 
the Crown and Anchor meeting, two or three years 
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ago. Stock having been mentioned, he agreed 
that the country was thin of stock. His reason is 
significant :— 

“One of the causes was the great difficulties the agri- 
culturists had lately undergone. In numerous instances, 
= land had been ploughed up, enabling the parties to 

ispense with part of their stock, which gave them money 
to go on with and to grow more corn.” 

After declaiming in favour of a repeal of the malt 
tax, Mr. Chowler uttered the following extraordinary 
small essay on the philosophy of society :— 

“ But if the revenue could not spare the amount of the 
malt tax, was there no other class able to pay a greater 
amount of taxation than at present? He would just quote 
a passage or two from the Times. He did not suppose 
any one would say the Times was a friend of theirs (the 
farmers), or likely to be guilty of exaggeration. A few 
days ago that journal described the prosperity of trade, 
and stated’ that in the last year eighty-one new factories 
were built or set to work in the district of which Man- 
chester is the capital, and it went on to mention the towns 
in which mills and factories were rising up; and one, in 
particular, at Bradford, was mentioned, erected for the 
alpaca manufactures as well as cotton, covering six acres, 
‘ the principal feature to be a massive stone edifice, of con- 
siderable architectural pretensions, having one room in it 
540 feet long, that is, about as long as the interior of St. 
Paul's,’ and so on. Had any of these colossal buildings 
been raised in agricultural districts? Had the agricul- 
turists had the means? This article seemed to please the 
manufacturers; and a few days afterwards a manufacturer 
wrote a letter to the paper, in which he noticed ‘the in- 
dubitable signs of prosperity which greet the sight every- 
where in Manchester and the sukrounding district ;’ and 
he (Mr. Chowler) did not refer to this with envy; he 
was glad his fellow-subjects had such success. But what 
said the manufacturer next? Could agriculturists go and 
do likewise? ‘The most gratifying feature in the long 
list of names you publish of proprietors of new mills and 
extensions of existing works (which, by the way, might be 
added to) is that, with the exception of the few well-known 
rich old establishments who are extending their plant, 
they are men who have risen within the last dozen years 
from the operative classes by the force of indefatigable 
industry, and so on. He would ask that company, as 
practical men conversant with the state of the country, 
whether any occupiers of farms had been able thus to raise 
themselves & their industry within the last dozen years ? 
(Loud cries of ‘Hear, hear.’) Then the manufacturers 
were in a position to pay a greater share of taxation ; 
and it was the duty of the Government, if they found 
there was an inequality of the means of living as between 
one class and another, to attempt to restore the equili- 
brium, and perhaps the only means in their power at pre- 
sent was by taking off the malt tax. He did not mean 
to say that would be of itself sufficient, but he thought it 
would go a great way to enable them to contend with their 
present difficulties. There were other sources which 
might make up the revenue if necessary; it was probable 
that the interest of the national debt would be oaiel. 
His impression was, that the manufacturing interest would 
not object to a repeal of the malt duty, nor to an import 
duty on spring corn, barley, oats, beans, and peas; that 
would not be taxing the food of the people. The manu- 
facture of flour that took place was another important 
matter. The introduction of gold had been alluded to. 
He (Mr. Chowler) agreed that the agricultural interest 
had passed the worst, but they had not got into the haven 
of prosperity, nor would they just yet, without some exer- 
tion. The introduction of gold had been alluded to, as 
raising prices. That was a gratifying thing; but there 
was an alloy—it encouraged emigration. There was a dis- 
position in all the best men they had, the youngish men, 
to shift out of the country. What was the cause? That 
they were not sufficiently paid for their labour here. Who 
would stay here for 7s. or 12s. a-week when they could get 
double or triple in another country? But there must be 
something wrong in a system or a State where a large 
part of the population were compelled to labour at such 
low wages, while in other distrists—the manufacturing— 
they could get three or four times as much. What con- 
stituted the difference between the Hampshire labourer 
and the Lancashire manufacturer? Were they not both 
Englishmen? Was it well that one portion of the labour- 
ing population should be on low wages, and another get 
three or four times as much, and wallow in luxury and 
ease ?” 

Mr. Chowler demanded perfect freedom for the 
farmers to grow what they like, and use their crops as 
they like, without interference from the exciseman. 

Mr. Beasley, the vice-chairman, corrected both Lord 
Berners and Mr. Chowler respecting the cause of the 
short stock of sheep. 


“Mr. Chowler attributed the increase of the price of 
mutton to diminished supply. {Mr. Chowler, we believe, 
here said, ‘ Partly.”) Now, when he (Mr. Beasley) looked 
at the London market, and saw that there were 30,000 
sheep in Smithfield, exclusive of the foreign importations, 
and when he remembered that 20,000 sheep in Smithfield 
used to be considered a very large market, he could not 
think that there was a dimintehed supply of sheep in the 
country. The increase of price, in his mind—he was 
willing to hope so, though he was a sound Protectionist— 
was in consequence of the increased prosperity of the 
manufacturing districts. He could not shut his eyes to 
the fact, that where there was such great prosperity as in 
the large manufacturing towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and in the neighbouring town of Nottingham, the 
consumption of beef and mutton and flour very greatly 
increased. The importation of gold, he agreed, must have a 
sure, though a slow and gradual effect upon prices ; and he 
really hoped there was ‘looming in the distance’ (a laugh) 
a better prospect than there had been for several years,” 





And so, after a few more speeches of this calibre, 
the latest of the famous Waltham dinners ended. Lord 
Granby was absent ; and not a single Manners made it 
convenient to attend. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Letter XLII. 
Paris, October 19, 1852. 
Bonaparte has made his triumphal entry into the 
capital, in the midst of enthusiastic acclamations, and 
of the silence of the population. No precautions had 
been spared to assure the safety of a head se precious. 
An ordonnance, issued from the Préfecture of Police 
three days before, enjoined all proprietors and occu- 
pants of houses facing the line of passage to keep their 
windows open, even those of unoccupied apartments ; 
strictly forbidding them to allow the entrance into 
such apartments of any stranger. All bearers of par- 
cels unauthorized by the police were to be marked. 
All these orders were immediately executed with ex- 
traordinary severity. The hotel of Lady Hertford not 
conforming to the ordonnance, was occupied by troops. 
This hotel (you may remember) is situated on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, the ground-floor being occu- 
pied by the Café de Paris. The first story is the 
residence of Lady Hertford ; the second story, before 
the Revolution of 1848, was tenanted by Lord Henry 
Seymour, her second son. Since Lord Henry Seymour 
quitted Paris, his apartments have been kept strictly 
closed. A police agent, seeing thatthewindowswere shut- 
tered, gave notice to the porter of the house to open 
them ; the porter, on the plea that he had no orders to 
that effect, refused to comply; whereupon the police 
sent a platoon of firemen, who broke open the doors, 
took possession of the rooms, and occupied them in 
military fashion till 4 p.m. The same thing occurred 
in other houses, where soldiers were visible at the 
windows. 

All Paris, indeed, was in a state of military occupa- 
tion. One-third of the army of Paris kept the ground 
on the line of the procession, the rest formed a reserve 
on the great lines of communication. The artillery were 
stationed in the grand Squares and Places, with cannon 
loaded and matches lighted. On the Place du Tréne 
there was a battery of eight guns, on the pretext of firing 
a feu de joie, (which was fired at the Invalides,) but, in 
fact, to keep the Faubourg St. Antoine in awe. An 
immense mise en scone had been prepared by Persigny, 
on the plan pursued in the departments. Here, as 
throughout the Progress, every soul belonging to the 
administration, high or low, far or near, from the 
mayor to the garde champétre, everybody wearing a 
scarf, a uniform, a riband, every official personage, 
from the gabelons (collectors of the salt-tax) and the 
rats de cave (excisemen who collect the wine-tax), from 
the workmen of the national tobacco, porcelain, cloth, and 
powder manufactories, to the mere scavengers employed 
by the police; the rag-pickers, water-carriers, ticket- 
porters; all had been convoked. This last category 
of police dependents was decorated with the ambitious 
title of “corporations of workmen.” Each of these 
pretended corporations had received variegated banners 
adorned with ribands and flowers, but as the indivi- 
duals composing these bodies could not be trusted, not- 
withstanding their dependence upon the police, they 
were stationed on the Place de la Concorde, without 
being permitted to join the cortége. In fact, since 
1789 there have been no proper corporations of work- 
men, nor trading guilds. In 1848 only, the workmen 
of Paris nominated delegates from each trade to draw 
up what we may call balance-sheets of all the arbitrary 
acts and all the abuses of over-work on the part of the 
masters. Each of these industrial bodies resumed on 
that occasion the title of “ corporation,” but since the 
great calamity of June, 1848, the name has never been 
heard of. 

Thus, we see, Bonaparte, in order to persuade Europe 
of his popularity, usurps the Socialist. designation of 
“working-men’s corporations,” and dresses out a few 
hundred miserable employés of the police in the popular 
guise. Andthesemen, carefully concealed from the sight of 
the real people, were forbidden to figure in the cortége, 


where they might have been the cause of seandal and | 


disturbance, The Municipal Councils of the three de- 
partments of the Seine, the Seine et Oise, and the Seine 
et Marne, were convoked as they had been in the other 


departments. Bonaparte received an affront from this 
quarter. Persigny had ordered the two Prefects of 


the Seine et Oise, and the Seine et Marne to issue 
edicts enjoining the population of each commune to 
accompany their Municipal Councillors to Paris. 
two Prefects replied to Persigny, that they found 
themselves uncer the disagreeable necessity of declining 
to comply with his orders, because they felt certain 
that the population would, if only out of obstinacy, resist 
such orders, and refuse to budge a step from their 
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homes. The same reply was given for the Nef 
Guard of these two departments, which was, after 
not convoked. Only the National Guard of the bg 
liewe was summoned, with the paid civie force of 
metropolis. It formed the line along the Boulevards 
opposite to the troops of the line. To the right of 
each platoon was the Municipal Council of the com 
mune to which it belonged. The National Guagd of 
Paris, reduced to a force of 18,000 men fro) 

—_ , 9 en ™m 150,000, 
as it was in the days of thé Republic (and 80,009 under 
the Monarchy of Louis Philippe), figured in the line 
of troops; every one of its twenty-four battalions being 
intermixed with a battalion of the Banlieue, 

Throughout the passage of the cortége the National 
Guard of Paris maintained an absolute silence, A few 
of the battalions from the Lanlieue imitated its reserve 
A number of triumphal arches had been erected alone 
the course of the procession, some by orders of the 
municipal authorities, others by the administrations of 
the theatres, who used them as advertisements, The 
arch erected on the Pont d’Austerlitz by the municipal 
Council of Paris (a council entirely nominated by the 
Government) was 70 feet high, and was splendi 
decorated: it bore the inscription, Vive U' Empereur, 
A second had been erected on the Boulevard Bourdon, 
by the directors of the Hippodrome and of the Artnes 
Nationales; that on the Place de la Bastille, by the 
Directeur du bal of the Elysée des Arts; that of the 
“Filles de Calvaire,” by the director of the Winter 
Circus ; that of the Délassements Comiques and of the 
Circus, by the directors of those two theatres; that of 
the Porte St. Martin, by the director of that theatre ; 
that of the Boulevard des Italiens, by the directors of 
the Grand Opera and the Opéra Comique. 

The secret of all this display of enthusiasm on the 
part of the theatrical managers is, that they are de. 
pendent on the Minister of the Interior, who can ata 
moment’s notice withdraw their licences. They received 
instructions and executed them, like an “ order of the 
day.” Voila tout! This combination had the great 
advantage of hiding the hand of Government, and 
making attentive Europe believe in the real presence 
of an enthusiastic people. Hear how the Monitew 
raises its voice to contradict the Patrie, which had in- 
formed us that one of the arches was erected at the 
biddingoftheadministration. “The manifestations which 
“are in course of preparation,” says the official organ, 
“are the spontaneous work of the population of Paris— 
the Government has had no hand in them.” 

Besides the triumphal arches, there were light pillars 
festooned with flags, (mdts venitiens), which had served 
in the departments, and had been sent back by mil 
way in time for this day. The Bonapartists had only 
to apply to the Préfecture de Police for a supply of 
these decorations. Inscriptions borne on streamers 
were conspicuous along the line of march. Some bore 
Vive  Empereur ; others, Vire Napoléon IIT, ; others, 
« Ave Casar, Imperator,” Ke. 

Every constituted corps was obliged to erect one 
with its own peculiar device at certain points designed 
by the police. The Tribunal of Commerce being thus 
compelled to display its device in front of the Bourse, 
avenged its independence by a stern simplicity: The 
Tribunal of Commerce to Louis Napoleon, Certain 
houses on the Boulevard were adorned with tricolor 
flags and draperies. All the theatres were decorated 
with banners. All bore inscriptions suited to the 
occasion. At the Gymnase, it was an eagle holding in 
its talons a crown and sceptre, with this inscription 
below: 

“ To Louis Napoleon, Emperor.” 

At the Ambigu Comique, we read the invocation of 
Virgil to the Gods of his country in favour of Augustus, 
whom he calls the “ Saviour of the age:” 

“DII PATRIL INDIGETES,” ETC. 
a comic ambiguity enough ! 

Towards noon, the troops and the National Guard 
took up their positions. The Municipal Councils af 
the three departments, the colleges of Paris, with their 


principals and professors in full costume, the communal 


schools, and the schools of the Religious Brothers and 
Sisters, took their places at the points assigned to 
them. Presently arrived the delegation of the pre- 
tended “ corporations of working men,” as well as the 
delegation of the practical benefit societies, among 
which were remarked the Amis de la Prévoyance, the 
Society of Salvors of the Seine, the loaders and un- 


| loaders of the Entrepét (bonded warehouses), & depute 


tion of blind men from the Hospital of the Quinze- 
Vingt, the Society of the Epicuriens, the licensed coal 
carriers, the paviours, the Society of Farriers, of pape 
pressers, of working sugar-bakers, the workmen of 

Palais de Justice, of the Elysée, of the Tronchon manu- 
factory, of the railways. All these deputations had at 


| their head a flag of green and gold (the livery ¢ 


the President), or a tricolour flag indicating 


| character, and bearing the inscription, Vive Vim 
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prea. These deputations, it should be added, 
were severally composed of a very few persons. 


| 


: | 
came an extremely numerous deputation 
of the old soldiers of the empire, in uniform, bearing a 


pagnificent banner of green and gold, with the super- 
geription Vive PEmpereur. At two P.M., the special 
train containing the President and his suite entered 
the Terminus of the Orleans Railway. ‘The station was 
adorned with flags, streamers, and oriflammes 
imperial emblems and inscriptions. The 

grand Salle des Voyageurs was turned into a hall of 
son, where the great bodies of the State had 
audience. At one end of this saloon a platform had 


right of the platform was the Senate, to the left the 


Legislative corps ; the Ministers and the President of 


the Council of State stood on the steps of the platform 
with the Councillors of State to their right and left ; 
the household of the President were placed behind the 
throne ; while scattered through the room were seen 
the Court of Cassation, the Cour des Comptes, the 
officers of the Legion of Honour, the Institute, 

the Staff of the National Guard, and of the army of 
Paris, the Court of Appeal, the clergy of Paris, headed 
the archbishop, the Prefect of police, the Tribunal 


Fol- | 





tions of hereditary power, and are afraid of the dan- 
gers and surprises of universal suffrage. They want 
the suffrage to be @ deux degrés (indirect); and by a 
Jesuitical equivocation, they pretend that the municipal 
councils should be considered the veritable delegates, 
in trust to act for the mass of citizens, and as such, the 
sole electors. Now the Government dissolves and 
recomposes these municipal councils at its will and 
pleasure : hence the Government would, in such a case, 
nominate the electors, and the population would go for 
nothing in the choice of their representatives! They 
call to mind the scandals of the elections, and insist 


| that the legislative body be further modified, so that 
heen erected, on which a throne covered with velvet and | 
richly embroidered with gold was raised. To the | 


| 


of Commerce, the corps of Civil Engineers, and of the | 
Mines, the Polytechnic School, the Keole d’Ktat | 


Major, the consistories of the Protestant and Jewish 
Churches, the juges de paix, the prudhommes, the 
commissaires de police, the scientific bodies, the chambers 
of notaries and attornies, the syndicates of bailiffs, of 
stockbrokers, of auctioneers, of commercial brokers ; in 
sword, all that belongs far or near to the Govern- 
ment. Atthe moment when Bonaparte stepped out of 
the ‘train of honour,’ a salvo of 101 guns saluted him, 
and all the bells of all the churches began to ring out 
a sudden peal. The instant he entered the grand 
hall of reception, all that vast crowd of official per- 
sonages set up a tremendous shout of Vive ? Empereur. 
It was observed that the very men who impeached 
Bonaparte on the second of December (when the fate of 
the day trembled in the balance) now shouted the 
londest ! Another and as loud acry saluted him as he 
ame forth from the building. 

Bonaparte then mounted his horse, richly capari- 
soned, and proceeded in the direction of the Boulevards, 
accompanied only by his aides-de-camp, and an escort 
of officers. He was preceded and followed by the whole 
cavalry of the Army of Paris. At certain points in the 





line of the procession, groups of Decembrists were | 


seattered among the crowd of sight-seers—notably, at 
the corner of every boulevard ; at the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais, the Boulevard Bourdon, the Pont d’ Austerlitz, 
the Boulevard du Temple, the Boulevards of St. Martin 
and St. Denis, as far as the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. 
As Bonaparte passed abreast of each of these groups in 


there may be no more of 
speeches. 


M. de Montalembert’s 
They wish too, to declare the chief of the 
State no longer responsible before the country. These 
are the opinions of the Persigny coterie: the Fould 
and Baroche coterie, on the other hand, insist on the 
maintenance of the existing Constitution of 1852. 
They allege that the Constitution was made expressly 
in contemplation of the Empire, and that for the Em- 
pire it is sufficient and complete. Besides, they say, 
the country may very possibly not sanction a new 
Constitution by a sufficient number of votes ;—that, in 
short, to meddle with universal suffrage would be to 
avow publicly that all past acts and professions had 
been but a mask to hide the ruling ambition—the lust 
of a Crown, and nothing more. 

We do not yet know which party will carry the 
day, but I incline to think that Bonaparte will adhere 
to universal suffrage. 

Bonaparte, however, has not waited for his corona- 
tion to perform an act of the most absolute sovereignty. 
Of his own sole will and act, without consulting the 
nation, of whose powers he should remember he is the 
supreme depositary and delegate; nay, without con- 
sulting even his immediate counsellors, he has set at 
liberty Abd-el-Kader ! on one condition and with one 
guarantee only—that he has solemnly taken oath never 
again to bear arms against France. We may well 
believe, that at the mention of an oath demanded by 
Bonaparte in Abd-el-Kader, the Moslem, 
smiled. He did swear to all that was demanded of 
him ; and so, while the Sultan is preparing a suitable 
residence for him in Anatolia, he is to sojourn at 
Trianon, near Versailles. For my own part, I only 
hope that Bonaparte may not have to wait long for 
the penalty of this political rashness. I only hope that 
Abd-el-Kader, breaking his oath after the manner of 

Souaparte, may once more summon to the Holy War 
the populations of Algeria; the more troops there are 
employed in the war in Africa, the fewer there will be 
to enslave France. 

The ruling despotism does not abate. 
continue to shower upon the press: 


person, 


Warnings 
only now the 


| journals are warned for not divining in good time the 


mecession, a formidable shout of “ Vive ’Empereur!” | 
arose, with all the discipline of a chorus, as the chef | 
@orchestre lifted his hat for a signal to give tongne, | 
These groups contrasted strangely with the rest of the | 


cowd, who remained gazing in perfect silence. 

Bonaparte was received on the Boulevard Bean- 
marchais with numerous cries of “Vive Ul’ Amnestie !” 
from workmen of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Many acts of arbitrary violence were committed. 
Some working men were arrested for having cried 
“Vive la République!” I saw with my own eyes one 
man arrested at the corner of the Faubourg du Temple. 
The police agents compelled the crowd to raise their 
hats, but the vast majority remained covered. M. de 
Courcelles, a Legitimist nobleman, was arrested for not 
having uncovered his head in the presence of Bona- 
parte. We have returned to the days of the tyrant 
Gessler! Another Legitimist, who attempted to pre- 
vent a Decembrist from bawling out “Vive ’Eim- 
pereur ?’ was also arrested. I should add, that the 
crowd was penned by detached groups between double 
Piquets of troops, who intercepted all communication. 
At half-past three, p.ar., Bonaparte made his entry into 
the Tuileries by the Place de la Concorde, 

The Senate is to be immediately called to discuss 
the question of the Empire : the Senatis-Consulte is 
realy prepared : it is drawn up by M. Troplong. It 
Was proposed to publish it the very evening of the 
triumphal entry, but Bonaparte refused to sanction it 
om the plea of extreme fatigue, “that he desired to 

Vote two whole days to reflection and rx pose,” He 
Will take the title of Emperor and King, just like his 
tmele,—“Emperor of the French, and King of Algeria.” 
Algérie rhymes with Italie at all events — in the 
final syllable. Murat, son of the sometime King of 


Naples, will then be Vice-Roy of Algeria. 


’ Great questions, however, have arisen in the discus- 
Sons about the Empire. The Elysée is divided on the 
tubject of the Constitution. One party declares that 
the existing pact is incompatible with dynastic condi- 





new theories of authority. The Government actually 
pretends, that all persons under political sentence or 
suspicion, whether confined to special districts, or 
merely under surveillance, or pardoned, are incapable 
of holding public functions. The Journal de Maine 
and the Journal de la Sarthe, having supported a con- 
trary doctrine, have received warnings. Several mu- 
nicipal councils have been dissolved in consequence of 
this extraordinary stretch of arbitrary power, on the 
pretext that the names of citizens politically condemned 
are often found in those elective bodies, as, indeed, was 
recently the case at Roanne. In the South, arrests 
and domiciliary visits are becoming more frequent again. 
Forty arrests in the Gers, the Hérault, and the Gard 
are mentioned; and a certain number in the Calvados. 





8. 
CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Crvic courage is not quite dead in France. M. de Gasté, 


a naval engineer, has addressed a petition to the Senate, 
showing cause against the restoration of the Empire. He 
asks permission to send round this petition to all the 
36,000 communes, by “energetic men,” with the needful 
safe-conduct, to accompany the demand for signatures to 
the petition for the Empire, and thus to test the suffrage 
ofthe people. “If France (says M. de Gasté) as the very 
Empire signifies, ‘has always the right to resume her 


sovereignty,’ what are the guarantees of stability that can 
Communications between na- 


be offered by the Empire ? 
tions and individuals are now morerapid than they were fifty 
years ago; all the material and intellectual foree of man- 
ind has increased everywhere; but all is more speedily 
exhausted, and is of far shorter duration in our days. The 
second Republic did not last half the time of the first ; 
if the Presidency for ten years has not half the existence 
of the Consulate, is there not reason to fear that this 
second, hereditary Empire, which you are to be called 
upon to proclaim, will not last half the time of the first 
Empire?” 

The Senate is convoked by decree for the fourth of 
November, to decide on the change in the form of Go- 
vernment. The Senatis Consulte will be submitted to 


| the people, and the result of the appeal to universal 


| 


suffrage will be scrutinized and proclaimed by the Legis- 
lative Cc 


rps. 
General Lamoricitre, under a strict incognito, is at 





Frankfort, where he had obtained permission, the 
Correspondent of Hamburg, to pass fifteen days longer, 
in order to have an interview with the Prince de Joinville 
and the Duchess of Orleans. The French Minister had 
demanded his expulsion, but without effect. 

We believe, says the Times, that previ to the 
liberation of Abd-el-Kader by Louis Napoleon parte, 
negotiations had been ied on by the French Govern- 
ment with the Porte for the purpose of a 
consent of the Sultan to the reception of the Arab Chi 
in his dominions. Broussa ae 
by the Porte as the most suitable place of residence, that 
being the city to which prisoners of State and di 
officers of the Turkish Government are usually sent; but 
it would appear from Louis Napoleon’s speech at Am- 
boise, that Abd-el-Kader is to be considered as a free 
resident at Broussa on parole. It is a remarkable ciecum- 
stance that the intention of the President to liberate the 
Emir had been strongly opposed by all his advisers, civil 
and military, and they imagined that he had yielded to 
their remonstrances. It was only a few minutes before 
the interview at Amboise that Louis Napoleon informed 
General St. Arnaud, the Minister at War, that he wae 
going to set mg pan pet yr on the wb 
is the tenacity of purpose and the secrecy ution 
which characterizes the present ruler of France. 

Abd-el-Kader is represented to have been watching the 
arrival, at the station of Amboise, of the special train con- 
taining Louis Napoleon, from the terrace of the Chateau. 

The President's address to the prisoner is thus given by 
the Moniteur :-— 

“* Abd-el-Kader,—I come to inform you of Bae libera- 
tion. You are to be taken to Broussa, in the we of the 
Sultan, as soon as the necessary preparations s! have 
been made, and you will receive bon from the French 
Government an allowance worthy of your former rank. 
You are aware that for a length of time your captivity has 
caused me real affliction, for it incessantly reminded me 
that the Government which preceded me had not observed 
the engagements entered into towards an unfortunate 
enemy; and nothing in my eyes is more humiliating for 
the Government of a great nation than to misunderstand 
its force to such a point as to fail in its promise. Gene- 
rosity is always the best counsellor, I am convinced 
that your residence in Turkey will not prove injurious to 
the tranquillity of our possessions in Africa. Your religion, 
like ours, enjoms submission to the decrees of Providence. 
But if France is mistress of Algeria, the reason is that God 
willed it to be so, and the French nation will never give up 
that conquest. You have been the enemy of France, but 
I am not the less willing to render justice to your courage, 
to your character, and to your resignation in misfortune. 
That is the reason why I consider it a point of honour to 
put an end to your captivity, having full confidence in your 
word.’ ” 

The Genoa Corriere Mercantile of the 14th states that 
the trial at Sinigaglia would be shortly followed by similar 
trials at Ancona, Jesi, Pesaro, and Fano. The persons to 
be tried were implicated in the political events of 1848 
and 1849. 

Letters from Verona of the 12th mention that a funeral 
service was celebrated there on that day, by order of 
Marshal Radetzki, in honour of the Duke of Wellington, 
who was Marshal of the Empire. 

The Duke of Parma arrived at Venice on the 12th. 

The editor of the Avenir, M. Dameth, has been banished 
from Nice, at the instance of the French Government. 

The Ministerial crisis in Belgium is still unsolved. M. 
de Brouckére, the hope of the clerical party, is reported 
to have given up the attempt to form a Cabinet. 

M. Manteuffel has forwarded to the Prussian Ministers 
at foreign courts a second document, explaining the cir- 
cumstances which led to the sudden breaking up of the 
recent conferences at Berlin. He takes more than one 
occasion in this circular to remind the coalesced States that 
the way is still open by which they may honourably resume 
their old relations with Prussia. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung has 
been arrested and expelled from Prussia. 

The Senate of Frankfort has given effect to one of the 
latest resolutions of the Germanic Diet, and abrogated the 
political equality of the citizens prescribed in the new con- 
stitution. New elections are to take place, and only Chrise 
tians will be allowed to vote. 

A Customs’ Congress has been summoned for the 20th 
inst., at Vienna. 

Austria is about bringing the Zollverein question before 
the Diet of Frankfort. 

Count Maurice Dichtrichstein, late ambassador in 
London, died at Vienna on the 15th inst. 





THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 
Ws believe that the following programme of puonton 
at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington will prove to 
in the main correct. 

The remains of his Grace will remain at Walmer until 
four days before.the funeral, which will take place between 
the 17th and 19th of November. They will then be re- 
moved to Chelsea Hospital, where the body will lie in 
state for three days, and on the evening before the 
solemnity, it will be removed to the Horse Guards. On 
the morning of the funeral, the funeral cortége will be 
formed at the Horse Guards, and will proceed by wt 4 
cross, the Strand, Fleet-street, and Pudgate-hill, to St. 
Paul’s. Six regiments of infantry, eight squadrons of 
cavalry, and seventeen guns, will take part in the proces- 
sion, that being the number of troops to which his Grace 
was entitled by his rank in the army. A body of Marines 
will also form part of the cortége, which will be headed ty 
eighty-three veterans from Chelsea Hospital, who 
in the Duke’s campaigns, the number eighty-three re- 

resenting the years to which his Grace at . We 
fase also reason to believe that the Field-Marshal’s baton 
of the deceased Duke will be borne on the occasion by the 
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Marquis of , his companion-in-arms; and that 
representatives those foreign Sovereigns in whose 
armies his Grace bore the rank of Field Marshal will 
assist at the solemnity, each bearing the baton of the 


With a view of diminishing as much as possible the 
delay pape from along file of carri it is intended 
to make the procession as much as possible a walking one, 
and to dispense, as far as consistent with the solemnity of 
the oceasion, with an unnecessary train of vehicles. It is 
also hoped that the good sense and good taste of the City 
will, on this occasion, consent to wave its claim to prece- 
dence, and that the Lord Mayor, after meeting the cortege 
at Temple-bar, will fall into the procession after the Prince 
Consort. 

Finally, it is not intended to line the streets through 
which the procession will pass with military. The guar- 
dianship of the thoroughfares will be left to the police, and 
to the good feeling of the public, who will thus have an 
opportunity of beholding the mournful spectacle without 
the interruption of a line of soldiers, and of testifying their 
respect for the mighty dead by their decorous and orderly 
demeanour. 

The accommodation for those who are admitted into the 
interior of St. Paul’s will be provided by means of four 
galleries—one running from the western entrance along 
the central aisle, two others in the eastern and western 
aisles, and a third in front of the entrance of the chapel. 
This last is intended for the exclusive accommodation of a 
very large choir. The gallery running along the central 
aisle will be forty feet in height, while those on the eastern 
and western wings will be upwards of sixty feet; and the 
latter will be so arranged as to form an amphitheatre 
round the space underneath the dome—in the centre of 
which the remains of the late Duke will be lowered to 
their last resting-place. The whole of the galleries will 
be hung with black cloth, and the number of persons 
they are intended to contain is upwards of 10,000. 
The whole of the cornices above the galleries, and round 
all the aisles, will be illuminated by a line of gas jets, not 
following the architectural lines of the building, but run- 
ning in a straight row, and immediately under the “ whis- 

ering gallery,” a complete ring of gas jets, two or three 

eep, will be formed. This has been thought the more 
necessary, as the weather may not on the day of the fune- 
ral be very favourable; and even if it were, the immense 
surface presented by the black hangings and fronts of the 
galleries must materially tend to absorb any light which 
may find its way into the edifice. The gallery intended 
for the choir will not be so high as the rest, being only 
30 feet, but it will be constructed so as to contain a very 
considerable number; it will be surmounted by the 
organ, the position of which is to be changed, in order 
to present its front to the place of sepulture. In order 
to carry this out, a portion of the stone work which 
supports it will be removed; but this of course will be 
replaced when the instrument is returned to its situation, 
after the obsequies have been performed. In order to 
secure the various monuments within the Cathedral from 
injury, they will be covered with boxes of strong planking ; 
and this alone will require, as we are informed, upwards 
of 50 loads of boards. The Statues of Nelson and Lord 
Cornwallis will, however, be left exposed, being merely 
encircled with black drapery, which will tend to bring 
into full relief the white marble of these exquisite sculp- 
tures. In the centre of these galleries will be erected, 
so as to occupy as little room as possible, the machinery 
for lowering the coffin, and over the chasm in the pave- 
ment will be a gorgeous catafalque. The nature of the 
decorations to the canopy have not been ascertained, as 
no orders haveyas yet, been issued to the firm of Dow- 
biggin and Son in relation to it. ;The width of the central 
aisle is upwards of 40 feet, and jof this space 15 feet on 
each side will be oceupied by tHe bases of the galleries, 
leaving a width of 20 feet for ithe cortege to advance 
through. The galleries themselves will extend back be- 
yond the square columns, nearly to the side windows, and 
this, of course, would be a great obstruction to the light, 
and will render it necessary, in addition to the rows of 
jets overhead, to establish rows of burners along the 
fronts and round the columns. The long pendant lamps 
at present used in the edifice will be removed pro tem. 
The structure of the galleries themselves will be very 
simple—all endeavours at embellishment being dispensed 
with. They will be supportod by strong beams, morticed 
to heavy timbers running along the floor, and supported 
W the columns and walls of the cathedral. It is estimated 
that upwards of 700 wagon loads of timber will be re- 








quired to complete these works, which will occupy a month | 
in their execution. It is not intended (as we are informed) | 


to admit the public to the whispering gallery, nor to the 
two small caine over the terminations of the central 
aisle, as it would be impossible to see from such an eleva- 
tion, especially when the rows of gas jets are lighted. 

temporary pulpit will be erected near the place of in- 
terment; but the precise locality has not yet been decided 
on. There will be a gallery separated by ad from the 
rest, for those members of the Upper and Lower House 
who will attend the funeral. 





THE KAFIR WAR. 


Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope have reached 
us by the Bosphorus, which arrived at Plymouth on 
Saturday, up to the 6th of September. 


| ‘palace balls.’ 


teneral Cathcart had successfully made the great | 


expedition beyond the Kei, and, as he promised, he 
had taken “ Kreli’s great place,” or camp, burnt it, 
and driven off upwards of 10,000 herd of cattle and 
horses. With this booty he recrossed the Kei, and re- 
turned to Graham’s Town, The burghers, called out 
on the command system, had performed the main of 
the work, supported by the regulars. General Cath- 
cart had expressed great satisfaction with the conduct 


of the burghers, and had declared the objects of the ex- 
pedition fully attained. 

Nevertheless, in his absence, rebel Hottentots and 
Kafirs, from their fastnesses within the colony, had 
evaded the troops and the mounted police, and, issuing 
from their strongholds, had committed the usual depre- 
dations upon the colonists, of cattle-driving and mur- 
dering. Another soldier had been shot near to quar- 
ters, and altogether matters were not a whit better 
within the colony. 

It was reported that Uithaalder, the Hottentot rebel 
chieftain, had sent a flag of truce to the general. 

The specimen of supposed gold found in the Water- 
kloof, turned out to be sulphuret of iron. The coal 
strata near Cape Town was thought to be not alto- 
gether fictitious. 





THE STATE OF CUBA. 

HAVANNAMT is still much disturbed; and arrests seem 
continuous. Facciolo, one of the editors of the clandes- 
tine Voice of the People, was executed by the “vile 
garrotte” on the 28th of September. The severity of 
the government against suspected ships coming from 
the United States was growing inconvenient to Ameri- 
can commerce. Two ships had been boarded; one 
passenger arrested; the letter bags taken, and the 
letters read. After this despotic freak, two Creoles, 
high in office, were arrested. Newspapers from the 
United States were entirely prohibited; so much so 
that the American Consul cannot get any. It is 
alleged that the Rosamond, a British war steamer, went 
out of the harbour without hoisting her flag on the 
28th—the captain beihg disgusted with the severity of 
Governor Canedo in executing Facciolo; it being 
alleged that the judges were equally divided, and that 
the government cast for death. Surely this is playing 
the game of the “Lone Star” men. At all events it 
furnishes some ground for the rumour that either a 
civil or a servile war was expected to break out daily. 





NEWS FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
WE clip from the South Australian Chronicle, a 


journal devoted generally to colonial matters, and espe- 


cially to the colony from which it derives its title, a 
summary of the news brought by the Bosphorus : 

“The facts which are happening in South Australia 
exceed our anticipation of what the colony could do 
under the crisis, not indeed in the extent of what has 
been achieved, but in the promptitude of the rallying 
from discouragement. The measures of establishing 
the Assay-oftice, and the escort from Mount Alexander, 
have been most successful. The escort has now become 
monthly ; and, if a large proportion of the amount con- 
veyed to Adelaide is the produce of South Australian 
hands at the diggings, the fact only proves the alle- 
giance which binds the South Australians to their own 
colony. The total amount deposited at the Assay-office 
in Adelaide to the 25th of June including, exceeded 
566,000/. 

“The banking returns showed a very great expansion 
of business operations subsequently to the passing of 
the Bullion Act; and, as there was very little of 
merely speculative enterprise, this increase of commer- 
cial activity was thoroughly substantial. The fact 
might have been presumed from the other broad evi- 
dences which are before us. Our own privete letters 
are not so ample as usual; but the Times supplies a 
statement which we anticipated—that stocks of im- 
ported goods in the colony are very low—all but ex- 
hausted. Every species of commodity, therefore, was 
in active demand. The investment of capital in land 
was proceeding rapidly but steadily. The current of 
migration had set strongly in the reflux direction ; the 
returns before us indicate that the number of persons 
entering South Australia exceeded those leaving it in 
the ratio of three and a half to one. 

Two other facts let us mention among the current 
signs of the times. Burra Burra shares were again 
rising, and stood at 120. 

“When the ball was given at Government-honse, 
some time before the last mail, 400 invitations were 
issued—a tolerable sign of social cultivation when there 
are 400 persons in the young city cligible for the 
But a considerable number could not 
go—not having domestic servants whom they could 
leave in cbarge of their households. How much does 
that fact indicate, both of the comfort, and yet of the 
local want, of Adelaide ! 

“Certain facts in the intelligence from the other 
colonies help to explain the state of South Australia in 
a manner the most hopeful. In Melbourne the last 
week’s escort had brought in 100,000 ounces of gold, 
which then stood at 60s.; leaving 40,000 ounces in 
the commissioner’s tent. It is calculated that @ mil- 
lion sterling of unemployed money was in the hands of 
labourers. They were so rich, they did not care to 
push their gold upon the market, and were, if we may 





say so, reposing on their ore. In the same Pe. 
Victoria, however, we note the utmost alarm 
next season’s crop of wool: labour will 
to shear it—labour is too dear for that ; 
have acquired a new value, as mutton Si 
The wool and tallow will probably be burned, 
exactly reversing the old order of things, 
wool alone was used, and the carcase 4 
now even the more modern plan of boiling down 
tale 
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carcase for the tallow is superseded. 

“But observe the twofold moral of this 
sheep. The rough-and-ready mode of : 
butchers’ supplies for the diggers proves how 
yet substantially the value of the purveyor’ 
vances ; and the bulk of that oclaad i 
bably fall, as we have always calculated, to South tog 
tralia. Secondly, the trade of Srowing wool, whieh, 
for a time at least, is likely to fall short in Vietops 
must be made good in South Australia. Here are two 
vast branches of colonial activity suddenly, jp great 
part at least, surrendered to South Australia by her 
most formidable rival. From a survey of these facts 
we can understand why trade was so rapid] 
in Adelaide, and why the sale of land was agaj 
ceeding so satisfactorily. bar. 

“Another fact shows the opening op 
Bricks at Port Phillip were selling at 102. a thousand 
A commercial writer observes that it would even to 
import bricks from England—from the anti 
Now, we remember that there is admirable materia] 
for bricks in Australia itself, especially in South Aus. 
tralia ; and it occurs to us that the export from 
land of brickmakers would be the most economical and 
beneficial.” 


of 





A STORY OF THE PASSPORT SYSTEM. 


We find the following amusing story in the Times.ant 
it is no doubt an authentic record of the great conti. 
nental nuisance. The hero of the lost passport willbe 
easily recognised. The letter is written from Mila, 
under date October 1st :— 

“On a fine morning last month I was going down the 
Sadne from Chalons, on board one of the river steamers, 
in company with a gentleman who is one of the most sue. 
cessful of the lighter writers of the day, and his brother, 
It so happened that his perigee ss igen my. his money, 
letters, and passport, fell out of his poeket, and tumbled 
into the river, where it was churned round by the 
wheel, and at once disappeared. One would think that 
this was an accident which would have secured the sym. 
pathies of the police, and that no criminality could attach 
to the unfortunate person who was the victim of a small 
hole in the deck of the steamer. But, no; he at once be 
came a suspected nonentity—all his oa blood, 
bones, and muscle, lay tumbling about in the muddy water 
of the river. Perfectly unconscious of the fact, however, 
his first proceeding on landing at Lyons was to wait or 
the chef of the passport department of the police. Here 
several clerks were busily engaged in taking passport 
daguerreotypes of several poor men and women, who were 
patiently holding up their faces while the operators peered 
into their very Lyonnais features, while the chef—an arid 
little monkeyfaced man, with a seedy black velvet skull- 
cap on his head and a bit of red riband in his button-hole 
—was busily occupied in Cefending himself from the a 
saults of a wasp with aruler. My friend briefly stated his 
business. Had he been a Rouge who had just swam from 
Cayenne, the little chief could not have regarded him with 
more distrustful astonishment. ‘ Monsieur must beaware 
—s'e-r-r-6 béte!’ (here the wasp received a as 
blow, and was laid lifeless in the ink-boitle)—‘ Monsieur 
must be aware he stands in a very painful position. It is 
a grave misfortune—a misfortune of much im . 
The case must be referred to the authorities’ We 
all groaned inwardly, for we knew what that meané 
—something between travelling in Italy by diliganoe 
and getting into the Court of Chancery. * Buty 
sir, I want to get on as speedily as possible — T am 
going to Savoy, and have no intention to remain an hour 
in France” ‘Yes, that might be Monsieur’s intention— 
indeed, he was bound to say he believed Monsieur was not 
a suspect nor a criminal—but still he’ (and he looked 
proudly at the vanquished wasp)—‘ he had a duty to the 
State—to France—to perform, and Monsieur must rest 
there till the authorities were satisfied.’ My friend grew 
desperate. He knew how literature was respected m 
France, and so he made another attack. ‘But, Sir, I do 
assure you I have an object in view in getting on 
Geneva as quickly as possible ; we want to make the most 
of the fine weather in Switzerland, where we are going 
touriste. Lam Mr.——. It was I who made the ascent 
of Mont Blane last year. ‘Ah!’ the chef said, ‘C'est 
bien possible; c'est assez dréle; but meantime we must 
obey the instructions. They are more than ever stnet 
because the Prince President is coming to the south in 8 
day or two.’ It was evident that the black skull-cap bet 
implacable. He would show us no more mercy than : 
we were wasps ; and so, yielding to fate and to mai 
chef, we asked what was to be done. ‘ Well, oi — 
taking a pinch of snuff, ‘first Monsieur must prove 
i itv » fac » states.’ > friend looked down 
identity and the facts he states. (My friend k afr 
at his legs, and ran his hands through his hair, to satisty 


himself he had not suddenly evaporated). * In order ~ 
this, Monsieur will repair to the Prefecture of Pohee, 
where he will be furnished with a proper form of con 
testation; an officer will attend him; and the 
bowed. We felt the necessity of our oe 
humbly, and retired from the bureau ; a 


the stout country 
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— . . . . 
workmen who were sitting for their pen-and-ink 
pevend shrinking back to let us pass, as if we had just 
peste a cholera hospital. The Prefecture of Police 
-~ js not a public building of any great pretensions 
oT events, the department of it to which we were 
er was situated on the —_ — r ey dirty 
facing ai, the ground floor of which was occu- 
he an ok sausage establishment. It was a 
Pt orashed room, decorated with a portrait of the 
President (why does he not stop these frightful libels of 
: as les? majesté ?—they are never accurate in 
‘ao but the moustache and cocked hat), an almanack, 
the picture of a French soldier in the act of putting 
‘Arab tribe to flight; with a desk at one end, at which 
= seated a police ‘ authority,’ and a three-legged stool, 
bes uired a course of Holloway’s pills, though 
its limbs never could have stood as long as the Earl of 
h’s. The authority having heard the object of 
the visit, oy forth a sheet of printed paper, and, having 
ined the nature of it to me a Mr. —'s brother, 
having inspected our passports, he gave it to us to 
: aS ve did with a date al conscience, inasmuch 
asthe gist of the declaration we made was, that we knew 
our friend to be the person he stated he was, and that he 
had a passport when he started from England, but that 
he had lost it, under the circumstances set forth, going 
the Sadne. The landlord of the hotel at which we 
to stop, further attested his belief of these things, 
and the authority having perused the contestation letter 
by letter, drew forth a pen, and with a great flourish gave 
ifthe value of his respectable signature. This seemed a 
considerable step made towards liberty, but it was in reality 
bot a small one, for ‘ Now, Monsieur,’ said ‘ the authority,’ 
«}efore this can be of any value it must be signed by my 
chef ; he, unfortunately, is at his country-house, some dis- 
tance from this, but it is probable he will return to-night, 
or, at farthest, to-morrow.’ Again we groaned, for now 
indeed the affair began to grow serious. Rousseau could 
not have hated Lyons more than we did. However, by 
dint of great eloquence, and a small consideration in francs, 
we got a police ‘authority’ to take out the contestation to 
the chef for his signature, and repaired anxiously to our 
hotel to wait the result. It was now near one o'clock, and 
the diligence for Geneva was to start at six; but still we 
bad hopes of getting off in time, or, at all events, of being 
able to go on the following morning. A weary wait; and 
the policeman came back to say the chef was not at home, 
bat that some one else, acting, I suppose, for the chef, had 
igned the paper. Joyfully we rushed off to the passport- 
once more, and laid the contestation with humble 
confidence before the chef of that department. He read 
it carefully, and seemed much relieved in his mind. ‘ Here, 
Monsieur,’ said he, ‘is a fact done; here is a fact to go 
We are now in a position to take notice of your 
statement and existence’ (a slight groan), ‘and although 
this document is not en rég/e, still it is a document’ (we 


brightened up) ‘ which I can submit to the chef of my de- | 


mt asa fact to be decided upon!’ Here was an- 
other awful disappointment. This chef had a chef (as, in- 
deed has every chef in France), and he was a man perhaps 
more sceptical than all the others; but we could not help 
it, and so we demanded to see this chef. But, no—things 
were not to be done in that simple way, and the result of 
half an hour’s colloquy, during which the chef (with the 
tkull-cap) became very much excited on several occasions, 
was this—that we must wait in Lyons till the matter had 
been duly considered by his superior; that the circum- 
stances of the case would no doubt be forwardéd to Paris 
by telegraph, for the ultimate decision of the Minister of 





the Interior; that meantime he (the delinquent who had | 


lost his passport flagrante delicto) would be tree to inspect 
the various objects of interest in Lyons, though, it was 
hinted, he must necessarily be under the surveillance of 
the police; that he would have topresent himself at the office 


atten o'clock on the following, and, it was to be presumed, | 


on the subsequent, morning, to receive @ provisory pass- 
port for the day; but that he was not, under fearful pains 
and penalties to leave the city, and that any persons aid- 
ing him in his flight would be looked upon as accessories 
in the first degree. A position so unpleasant required 
desperate measures. Here was the whole autumn holiday 
of three hard-working people, who could not tell Ledru 
Rollin from Louis Napoleon in principle, going to be 

juestrated by a waspish little ‘authority’ in a dingy 
pai in Lyons—those precious hours were going to 

clipped and pared down, and the shreds thrown into the 
guiters of this dirty city. No 
penalties and all, and make a bolt of it. So let us off to 
the diligence-office, and take our places. There we saw a 
most intelligent and impresslble conductor, and in a 
minute the coupé was ours to Geneva, As we started a 
pore gendarme came up and stared into the window. 
@ asked no questions, and so we told him no lies. 
Bellegarde, the eae frontier, was passed in safety, and 
arly next morning, over a good breakfast at the Couronne, 
we enjoyed a hearty laugh at the little 
yons, and the passport system.” 


better run the risk of | 


‘gentleman of | 


The writer is of opinion that the system utterly fails | 


to answer the end proposed. Great criminals, he says, 
Political and social, enter and leave, and move up and 
down with equal facility nay, with far greater ease 
and security than in England. But despotism un- 
questionabl y finds its account in maintaining a system 
Which enthrals all the frank and honest, stamps every 
one a8 a slave, and works the demoralization of all. 


PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION. 


We regret to. be unable, from extreme pressure on our 
Space, to notice this week the Report of the Society for 
Promoting Working Men's Associations, and of the Co- 
operative Conference, which has recently been published, 

Which we have received a copy. We purpose, how- 
wer, toexamine this report, extremely suggestive and sig- 


nificant as we find it to be, with great particularity. Our 


first paper on the subject will appear next week. 


CONSUMER'S PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

We mentioned some weeks since that a Provisional 
Committee had been formed to consider the project of a 
Board of Supply and Demand, or, Consumer's Protective 
Institution. We are now enabled to state that the first 
efforts of the committee have led to a subdivision of the 
work into two sections. The moral and spiritual objects 
of the plan are to be carried out by a society entitled the 
Consumer's Protection Society, quite independently of 
any commercial operations; while the “ Board of Supply 
and Demand,” acting as a general commission agency, will 
be provisionally conducted as a commercial firm, until it 
shall become a duly chartered compeny. The basis of the 
firm is settled, and the deed actually in preparation. 

As to the “Consumer’s Protection Society,” a pre- 
liminary prospectus has just been issued, under high pa- 
tronage, if we may judge by the card which accompanied 
the copy sent to us. While we fully admit the expediency 
of a society formed for the purposes of moralizing trade 
and industry, and of procuring and circulating useful in- 
formation for that purpose, we may be permitted to 
suggest that the idea of a penny journal issued by the 
society, as hinted in the prospectus, would be an incum- 
brance to the Society, and a useless application of the best 
part of its resources : especially when we find the necessity 
of moralizing trade, and counteracting the adulterations so 
commonly practised, already discussed as a prominent 
topic of the day in many widely circulated journals : 
notably and specially in the Lancet. It does not follow 
that every man who wants to go, and to have a short cut 
and a cheap passage, to Australia, should build, man, and 
fit the steamer at his own cost! 





FATAL DUEL AT EGHAM. 

WitniAmM Hersert, a labourer, walking up Priest’s 
Hill, near Egham, on Tuesday, heard the report of a 
pistol, and, running across the meadow, saw a man 
lying on his back, and another bending over him, try- 
ing to staunch a severe wound. Mr. Hayward, a sur- 
geon, coming along the same road, met three foreigners, 
who told him that his friend had been wounded. Mr. 
Hayward went into the field, and found the friend, 
lying on the ground, with the blood flowing from a 
wound. He immediately had him removed to the 
Barley Mow. A ball had passed through his body. 
He died about six o’clock in the evening. The super- 
intendent of police was quickly on the spot. He 
stripped the body with Mr. Hayward, and found that 
a ball, which was much flattened, had passed through 
his coat, waistcoat, waistband of the trousers, and shirt. 
The bullet was found on the sheet of the bed. He ex- 
amined the pockets, and found 2s. 6d. in silver, 33d. 
in copper, three keys, a pair of gloves, and a passport 
in the name of Richard Flunkett, dated the 18th of 
May last. He also found a life-preserver in his pocket. 

Four foreigners, named Baronet, Edmond Alain, 
Philippe Mornay, and Emmanuel Barthélemy, were ar- 
rested, and examined on Wednesday, at Chertsey. But 
the inquiry before the magistrates was adjourned till 
Friday ; and no evidence came out as to who were the 
principals, or why the duel was fought. The name of 
the victim was Cournet. As he made a dying deposi- 
tion, no doubt the real facts will appear in due time. 
Cournet was an officer in the French navy. 





THE MURDER IN THE RUE VIVIENNE. 
Paris is the theatre of romantic murder; look there if 
you want the revolting crime in all its atrocity of sen- 
timental coolness and horror. One of these murders was 
perpetrated last August, in the Rue Vivienne, and the 
murderer was tried last week in Paris. He is a Spaniard, 
by name Navarro Perez. In 1850, he fell in love with 
Dolores, a beautiful countrywoman, and they lived toge- 
ther as man and wife. This year they made two visits to 
Paris, and on the second Dolores was left behind. She 
had by this time become wearied with the violence of her 
lover. Having to sustain herself, she turned her attention 
to the circus. Navarro returned to Paris to seek her, in 
August, and persuade her to return with him to Spain. 
He gave this account of his efforts, and of the catastrophe, 
in his evidence :— 

“ T could not leave Paris without some assurance of being 
again united to Dolores. I begged of Mdile. Rosa Mauri 
to go to her and get an assurance from her that we should 
again live together. Sbe went, accompanied by Mde. San 
Pallaio. Those two women afterwards came to me at the 
hotel, accompanied by Dolores. I ordered dinner. I 
passed the morning in looking out of the window, in break- 
fasting, and smoking. When I was left alone with Do- 
lores I reminded her of our former connexion, and re- 
quested her to return to Spain with me. She replied that 
everything was at an end between us; that she had for me 
the affection which a sister feels for a brother, but that she 
did not love me; that she never loved me, and had de- 
ceived me. 
for her to her sister. After she had spoken to me in that 
way, I felt something warm in me which I cannot explain. 
1 do not know what occurred. I was distracted. It seems 
to me that I still hear the words, ‘ Valentine, I love you.’ 
I do not know the direction of the first blow. She was 
not seated at the time. I do not remember the direction 
of any of the stabs. I do not know how many I struck. 
I do not remember having broken the blade of one of the 
weapons by a blow on the skull. I attempted to kill my- 
self.” 

Shortly after the two women had left the dinner table, 








She afterwards asked me to convey a letter | 


Madame Lafolie, the keeper of the hotel, fancied she heard 
a strange noise, as of a person suffering, in Navarro’s 
room ; and at the same moment Navarro, the 
stairs, before her, calm and tranquil. She sent a 
servant to the room. The door, which was was 
opened. Dolores was seen lying dead on the ground, just 
before it, in a pool of blood. wall was marked with 
blood, as if, after having been stabbed, she had attempted 
» eee >. On her hands, breast, and head, were 
eighteen wounds; and the right hand was literally fastened 
to the shoulder by a sword cane sticking through it. This 
sword had been plunged with such force, that it was diffi- 
cult to remove it. One of the stabs in the head had been 
so violent that the point of the sword had broken off 
Some of the wounds had been inflicted by a poniard knife. 
One of them in the breast reached the lungs, and must 
have caused instant death. 

The murderer went calmly to the residence of a fellow- 
countryman, named Lima, rue Lamartine, 39. He told 
him that he had just arrived from Spain, washed his 
hands, and sat down to dinner. At dinner he made jokes 
on one of Lima’s friends. As Lima was unable, in com- 
pliance with his request, to give him a bed, he went to the 
rue de Buffault, and hired a chamber in an hotel. Having 
passed four days after the murder in debauchery, he was 
apprehended on the 8th of August. In the teeth of this 
evidence, the jury found him guilty of murder, with “ex- 
tenuating circumstances!” and the judge sentenced him 
to imprisonment for life, with hard labour. 





IS A RAILWAY STATION A CAB-STAND? 


Mr. Giipert A’Becxert has had to decide this “ mo- 
mentous question.” Some time ago a cabman was sum- 
moned for refusing to take “a fare” from the Brighton 
Railway terminus because it was not his turn. The com- 
pany defended him, alleging that cabs in the railway 
yard are not hackney carriages within the meaning of the 
act; that the cabman was not plying for hire; and that 
the railway yard is not a public stand within the act. 
Mr. A’ Beckett decided against these pleas; and fined the 
cabman forty shillings. 

Taking advantage of the plea set up by the company, 
that the yard was not a public stand, and also of the fact 
that it was not one of the places appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Police, a cabman named Williams summoned 
one of the privileged cabmen named Hall, charging him 
with plying for hire inside a railway terminus, that not 
being a place appointed by the Commissioners of Police. 
The matter was argued for two hours by professional men. 
It was urged that the Commissioners have no jurisdiction 
over the railway termini, as they are private property. 
Mr. A’ Beckett decided as follows :— 

“This is a summons against the defendant, as the 
driver of a hackney carriage, for plying for hire at the 
London and Brighton Railway station, within the metro- 
politan police district, the same not being a standing or 
place appointed for that purpose. Having recently decided 
that the driver of a hackney carriage standing at a rail- 
way terminus is plying for hire, unless he is already hired, 
and there being no standings for hackney carriages ap- 
pointed by the Sramphulenee of Police at the terminus of 
the London and Brighton Railway—the Commissioners 
having exclusively the power of appointing standings for 
hackney carriages within the metropolitan police district— 
I can have no hesitation as to the law with reference to 
the case before me. It has been argued that I should not 
adhere strictly to the letter of the law, but I think I am 
bound to follow the words of the act of Parliament when 
they are clear and definite. It is inconvenient enough to 
be compelled to fix a meaning when there is any vague- 
ness of the expression, but when the words are clear ro 
to presume that the Legislature has meant precisely what 
it has said. The words are thus:—‘ Every driver of a 
hackney carriage who shall ply for hire elsewhere than at 
some standing or place appointed for that purpose shall for 
every such offence forfeit 20s.’ It has been submitted that 
defendant was plying for hire af the terminus, which is, 
certainly, not a place appointed by the Commissioners of 
Police as a standing for hackney carri and, conse- 
quently, the provisions of the act of Parliament have been 
infringed. The object of the complainant is the abolition of 
what he calls an unjust monopoly on the part of the rail- 
way company in giving to a certain number of privilege 
cabs the exclusive right of profitimg by what may be called 
the railway cab tratlic of the metropolis. Now, there is 
some reason for feeling there is a grievance, inasmuch as 
every cab proprietor is called upon to pay a large sum, 
amounting to 301. a-year, on each hackney carriage he 
owns, and the consideration for which he pays this sum is 
that he shall be entitled to such a share as fair competition 
would give him of the whole of the cab traffic of the me- 
tropolis. It certainly does seem very unfair that a most 
important, and perhaps the most profitable, portion of this 
tratlic should be given over by the railway companies to 
privileged hands—a practice which, though it has for some 
time existed, 1 know of no law to justify. I must, how- 
ever, say, that some consideration may be due to the rail- 
way company in the present case, as it is the first in 
which, as far as I know, such a complaint has been made 
as that now brought before me. Those in the position of 
the complainant have so long delayed to complain of the 
wrong that there is no reason for any haste, which might 
lead to very serious consequences in applying the remedy. 
It would be unreasonable to expect of the railway company 


| that it should suddenly alter or put an end toa system of 


arrangements which have long been suffered to continue, 
and which has no doubt been made with a view to the 
accommodation of the public. Taking into consideration 
these circumstances, as well as the extreme inconvenience 
to which the public would be put by the sudden termina- 
tion of the existing regulations as to hackney i at 
the London-bridge terminus, I have determined on follow- 
ing the course not unfrequently adopted in other cases, 
and giving time for the law to be complied with. I shall 
not at present inflict any penalty on defendant, but I shall 
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call upon him to on the 15th of November next. 

i the interval thus afforded the opportunity will be 
given of making such ions respecting hackney car- 
riages plying for hire at a railway terminus within the me- 
tropolitan police district as the law will authorize and the 
= convenience may require.” 





THE RAILWAY “ACCIDENT” SYSTEM. 
Two trains were on the same line of the Bristol and 
Birmingham Railway last week. The one in frgnt was 
a goods train, the one in the rear an express. And secing 
that the express was going express-speed, it is no wonder 
that, although the driver shut off the steam on seeing the 

train on a-head, the quick dashed into the slow train. 
Some passengers were greatly bruised. 
Mr. Slaney Pakington, private secretary to the Colonial 
Minister, happened to be one of the passengers. He has 
P the following queries to the company, hoping 
they may be induced to attempt the prevention of suc 
aceidents, and partly with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther he is doing “ any one injustice by supposing that the 
collision was caused by earelessness” :—“ 1. Whether there 
is at every station sufficient space for ‘siding’ a train, so 
as to leave both lines clear for traffic up and down? 2. If 
not, whether you have any regulation or ‘ by-law’ to pro- 
hibit the practice of ‘shunting’ one train in the way of 
another known to be at that moment approaching? 3. 
Whether in this case, looking to the great improbability of 
an obstruction being seen in time by the approaching train, 
it was not the duty of the officials at King’s Norton, not 
only to turn on the ordinary danger signal (which was not 
done), but to send us some other special warning as well ? 
4. What your practice is in such cases, where much suf- 
fering is caused, but providentally a coroner’s inquest is 
not required, with respect to investigation and punish- 
ment? 65. Whether you do not think it expedient that 
important duties, the slightest omission of which may lead 
to fatal consequences, should be entrusted to an adequate 
number of first-rate servants? 6. If so, whether you are 
quite clear that your scale of remuneration is such as to 
ensure these duties being so discharged? 7. Whether you 
have any regulation about lighted lamps being pui into 
every carriage of every passenger train ?” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Parliament was yesterday formally prorogued by the 
Lord Chancellor until the 4th of November. 

Prince Albert has been unanimously elected to fill the 
vacant post of Master of Trinity House. 

The Duke of Cambridge has been appointed Ranger of 
St. James’s the Green, and Hyde-parks, in the room of 
the late Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Derby was privately installed, on Thursday, by a 
deputation, as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

The Marquis of Londonderry will have the Garter held 
by the Duke of Wellington; and the Marquis of Win- 
chester will succeed his Grace as Lord Lieutenant of 
Hampshire. 

Lord John Russell, who had been staying in Scotland 
nearly all the vacation, arrived in town with his family 
last week. 

Lady Robert Grosvenor laid the foundation-stone of a 
new church at Northwood Ruislip, Middlesex, on the 
12th inst. 

The Earl of Ellesmere delivered a lecture on the “ Life 
and character of the late Duke of Wellington,” in the 
Court-house, Worsley, last Thursday week. 

Sir James South, the Royal astronomer, fell into the 
sea at Howth, the other day; but having loose coats on, 
and crying loudly for help, he was Pc | 

Arista, President of Mexico, has sent some harness and 
trappings as presents to the royal children; also some 
boxes of exquisite sweetmeats. 

By the last accounts from America, General Scott had 
knocked himself up by addressing too many meetings on 
his western tour. 

We are enabled to state, that the Christmas revels of 
the olden time will be again held at Windsor this year, and 
with a novelty which recalls the time of the “ great Eliza.” 
Queen Victoria will open her dramatic campaign with a 
new poetical-prose comedy of English life from the pen of 
Douglas Jerrold. This is a good beginning of the dramatic 
new year, with an agreeable smack of old days and of a 
literary Court about it. The play will be brought out at 
the Princess’s Theatre on the night following that on which 
it is to be produced before the Queen and Court at Windsor 
Castle.— Atheneum. 

A project is on foot to place a memorial to Wordsworth in 
the new church now building at Cockermouth. Scripture 
subjects in the east window are proposed. 

Steps are being taken to erecta monument to the memory 
of Thomas Hood, over hisremainsin Kensal Green cemetery. 
Some verses in Eliza Cook’s Journal gave rise to the idea ; 
and a knot of gentlemen belonging to the Whittington 
€ me pence at once to carry it out. They have sub- 
scribed privately 120/.,and further subscriptions are tlow- 
ing in. Subscriptions will be received at the Whittington 
Club, Arundel-street, Strand ; at the office of Eliza Cook's 
Journal, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street ; by Eliza Cook, 54, 
Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury; and by Mr. John 
Watkins, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster. Post-oflice 
orders may be made payable to the Treasurer or Secretary. 

Another acceptance of Lord de Blaquiere’s challenge has 
been made. Lord Londesborough has offered to run a 
schooner of 180 tons O.M., just laid down for him by the 
Messrs. Jaman, of Poole, against the America, upon | 
any course which Lord De Blaquiere may name—the | 
match to be for 1,000 guineas, and to be sailed in the | 
month of September next, that being the earliest period at 
which his vessel can be built, and her proper trim found. 

The following brief announcement appears in the San 
Francisco Herald of August 21, received this morning, 
under a letter from its correspondent at Monterey, dated 














August 19,1852. We fear there is no foundation, however, 
for the report, which is too good news to be true: “We 
learn that the English discovery ships, Zrebus and Terror, 
have arrived at Santa Barbara, with many of their crews 
down with the scurvy.”—Dvening paper. 





A meeting was held on Thursday at Warrington in fa- 
vour of Diocesan Synods. It was remarkably well at- 
tended, but was similar in its character to those we have 
so often reported. 

The Bishop of Rochester has reinstated Mr. Whiston as 
Master of the Rochester School—-upon condition; to wit, 
that Mr, Whiston do not attempt to obtain the salary of 
the Master during the three years of his suspension. The 
Bishop cautions Mr. Whiston against re-issuing his pam- 
phlet, which he considers “libellous.” 





The League Banquet will be held on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber. Upwards of fifty members of Parliament have 
pgomised to attend, and the vice-presidents, chiefly large 
ow employers, amount to two hundred. 

Mr. Booker presided over the dinner of the Hereford- 
shire Agricultural Society, on Tuesday. 

Mr. Beresford Hope presided over the dinner of the 
Cranbrook Agricultural Association on Friday last, He 
recommended the farmers to drain and manure; and he 
strongly insisted on the necessity of cottages being built 
for the labourers, which would enable the sexes to sleep in 
separate rooms. 

A deputation from the Financial Reform Association, 
headed by Sir Joshua Walmsley, had a conference on 
Saturday with Mr. Joseph Hume, at his residence, where 
Mr. Henry Berkeley, M.P., and other Liberals assembled. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, and the other members of the Fi- 
nancial Reform Association, expressed their aversion to 
any separate movement in favour of the ballot. 

The Liverpool Free Public Library and Museum were 
opened to the public on Monday by the Mayor, Mr. Little- 
dale, and the chief members of the corporation. Among 
other persons present were Mr. William Brown, M.P., 
Mr. Charles Turner, M.P., and Mr. Thornely, M.P. The 
Museum is mainly formed of the great zoological collection 
of the late Earl of Derby; the library contains 10,000 
volumes. 

The Board of Trade has resolved that “the Department 
of Art shall have the power to assist schools with examples 
for teaching drawing, upon the condition that all applicants 
for them pay half the prime cost: that is, when a school 
has subscribed 17. the Sasarteent will furnish examples 
worth 2/., and so on.” A list of examples of drawing copies, 
models, and casts, will shortly be printed, and obtainable 
by application. 





The Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and 
West Riding militia regiments are nearly complete, and 
days have been named for drill and exercise. The Devon- 
shire militia have already assembled. The city militia 
will assemble on the 1st of November. 

The second war steamer, built at Rotherhithe for the 
Spanish Government, and intended for the defence of 
Cuba, was launched on Saturday, and called the Secundo. 

At a meeting of the Bath town-council on Tuesday, it 
was resolved that in future the public clocks of the city 
should be regulated by Greenwich time. 

The Post-office authorities have appointed a river post- 
man, whose duty it will be to deliver letters addressed 
to persons on board of vessels lying off Gravesend. 

The Bridgenorth Union extends over twenty-seven 
parishes, in a rural district contaming a population of 
16,000 persons ; yet there are only forty-five inmates of the 
workhouse; and the guardians have been obliged to hire 
labour to supply the house with water. 

A small meeting to consider the law of settlement was 
held on Monday in the vestry-room of St. James’s, West- 
minster, attended by Mr. Jacob Bell, Mr, Charles Cochrane, 
and others. It was resolved to appoint a committee to 
watch any bill on the subject brought into Parliament next 
session. 


Having three hundred passengers on board, bound for 


.went on shore on the Natal coast last June. 





Melbourne and Port Phillip, the Clara Symes left Bristol | 


on Saturday. A farewell dinner was given on the de- 
parture of the ship. Clift-house, near Bristol, is now used 
as a factory for the making of portable houses for emigia- 
tion. The Try, emigration ship, which sailed last week, 
was the first that went directly out to sea from the Cum- 
berland basin. 


It appears from the latest accounts that there are up- 


wards of 13,000 miles of railway completed and in operation | 


in the United States. The average additional construction 
is calculated at the rate of ten miles a day, and this rate of 
progress is expected to continue for the next five years. 
The average cost per mile is from 3,000/. to 3,5001., with 
rails of 60lbs. per yard, and a traffie of 10/. per mile is 
reckoned to give a return of from six to eight per cent. 
Mr. Dunlop, a writer to the signet, was the victim of a 
delay on the Glasgow Railway, which arose out of the break 
down of the engine, imperfectly repaired the preceding 
day. Mr. Dunlop brought an action in the Small Debt 
Court at Glasgow, for damages sustained by losing time. 
The sheriff decided that, although it was stipulated on the 
time-tables that the company did not guarantee the hours 
of arrival and departure, nevertheless, such stipulation 
would not shelter them from their responsibilities as public 
carriers, especially in the present case, as the engine was 
deficient ; and he decided that the company should pay the 


| damages claimed and all the expenses. An example for 


aggrieved humanity this side the Tweed. 


The Forerunaer was at Madeiraon the 30th of September. 

Three successive failures have been made to connect 
Great Britain and Treland by submarine electric telegraph 
—one between Holyhead and Howth; and two from 
Donaghadee to Portpatrick. 


ae 


The boats of H.M.S. steamer, Merapi, rescued 
shépwrecked Batavian seamen from off an Pret eral 
entrance of the straits of Sunda in June last, iter 
been drowned when the ship struck and went to ine had 

The Amelia, a Singapore brig, went down in Pietes, 
wind and lightning in July; and Seventy persons 
lost. Twelve-escaped in a boat. ™ 

The barque Hector, from Batavia, bound to 
pletely lost. Some of the crew were saved, — “en 

A Prussian brig accidentally ran into the Metropolitan, 
a steamer running between London and Glasgow 
Beachey Head, early on Monday morning. The Mt off 

Hg : etro. 
politan sank, but the crew were saved. 

Two old persons, brother and sister, have been bry 
murdered at Swords, in the county of Dublin, for ripe 
of a few pounds, supposed to be possessed by them, 

The men charged with the murder of Deegan, the soldier 
of the Thirty-first, at Fermoy, have been liberated on their 
own recognisances. 

Two stokers on board H.M.S. Retribution, 
over their supper, and one killed the other with q knife, 

Sullivan, a convict undergoing a sentence of seven years 
confinement with hard labour, escaped from Woolwich on 
Saturday. He was seen running along the shore, and 
shots were fired, but in vain. He got clear off, 

Mary Ann Proudfoot, a servant-girl living near Yay. 
mouth, had been seduced by Samuel Howth, a corn 
She met him by appointment one eveuing last mad er 
while she was on the ground he placed a pitch plaster over 
her mouth. She tore it off; he beat her over the fae 
until insensible, when he again placed the plaster over her 
face. She was found and rescued by some persons, 
Howth was arrested by his own fireside, sitting without 
his coat, cravat, or shoes, smoking a pipe. 

Spear was a drunken shoemaker living at Bristol, 0p 
Monday he pawned two gowns belonging to his wife, and 
went to a tavern. His wife, missing the gowns, tracked 
her husband to an ale-house, and entering with a child jn 
her arms, reproached him bitterly, and threw a pipe at 
him. He rose and stabbed her in the stomach, dead, 
Spear was instantly arrested. It is a revolting tragedy, 
The wife not only had a child in her arms when be brutal 
husband killed her, but she was about to bring forth 
another! 

Two young shoemakers were “larking” last week at 
Brentford. One grew tired, and wished the other to desist, 
threatening to stab him if he did not. As the one continued 
to lark, the other kept his word, and stabbed him. 4 
verdict of manslaughter has been returned. 

An old woman, aged sixty, who makes shirts at a 
each, finding her own needles and thread, and who has 
been hitherto always punctual in returning her work, has 
been sent to prison for fourteen days, by Alderman Lay. 
rence, for pawning eight shirts. 

A soldier, who bore an irreproachable character in his 
regiment, “as a soldier,” knocked down a policeman twice, 
who tried to arrest him for forcibly trying to detain a 
woman against her will, has been fined twenty shillings 
and discharged, by Mr. Serjeant Adams. 

Sir James Francis Rivers, Baronet, bas been convicted of 
assaulting two railway policemen at Bath. He drove into the 
yard in a dog-cart and pair, and when civilly requested to 
make way for the omnibuses, and take his place amongst 
the private carriages, he lashed the policemen and tried to 
make the horses run over them. He was fined in the 
highest penalties, namely, 7/. 10s. and costs, which he paid. 

A madman appeared in a Catholic chapel at Liverpool, 
during the celebration of mass. He cried, “ Down with 
the pope!” “The church is on fire!” The congregation 
were dreadfully frightened. The police gave a good account 
of the interrupter. 

A “lady” who has seen “ better days’ left two pretty 
children at a school in St. John’s-wood the other day. As 
she did not come for them at the time appointed, the 
school-mistress gave them over to the care of the Maryle- 
bone workhouse. The mother was tracked out; and ob- 
tained the liberation of the children, and thirty shillings 
to release her furniture, from the charity of one of the pi 
rochial authorities. She had once before left her children 
at Norwood. - 

Ireland furnishes another agrarian murder. Mr. Mani 
fold was returning from Tullamore, in King’s County, 
his home; and while he was driving slowly up 4 hill an 
assassin got close up behind the gig, and shot him 
with slugs from a pistol. Ten persons were apprehen 
—all tenants on an estate to which Mr. Manifold was 
agent—and seven of these have been remanded. 


While one of the keepers at the Regent’s-park zoologieal 
gardens was “ stirring up” some birds in a case of snakes, 
a cobra capello darted at his face, and bit him in the nose. 
He was instantly taken to the University College Hospital, 


| but died shortly after in dreadful pain. 


Some time ‘ago an accident took place at Headearn, 
on the South Eastern Railway: the tidal train, or conte 
nental express, ran into two trains. The driver of the ve! 
press, who was hurt, has been charged with negligent 
driving, found guilty, and sentenced to six months I» 
prisonment. He came on in the face of a danger 8) 

An incendiary fire has occurred at a farm in Kent, called 
Overland-court, near Sandwich. Several stacks of grat 
and hay, two barns, and two lodges were destroyed. 

A boat was swamped on the Thames on Sunday, a 
one man drowned. 

An old mule, recently stolen from the Worsley estate, 
has been recovered. It belongs to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
and is between ninety and one hundred years old. 

Three men lost their lives in a pit at Dowlais last week. 
The guide chain broke when they were nearly at & 
bottom of the shaft. The jury found a verdict of aceiden 
death, but “recommended ‘that the instructions of 
Government inspector be carried out in the 
of the pit ;” thereby implying some blame in the conduct 

managers 
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- skeletons have been lately discovered belgw the 








t sixteen of the soil near Knaresborough. It is conjectured 
ad at the were banditti; that the spot where — — 
Nine had found was @ cavern ; and that having been ¢ ee y 
Pieces, the entrance t0 their cave of refuge had,been stopped up. 
Storm of Mr. Treloar, of Ludgate-hill, the eocoa-nut fibre manu- 
ODS Werg facturer, has ublished an interesting pamphlet, showing 
the uses to which the various parts of the cocoa-nut tree 
Bremen, lied. The purposes of utility to which this tree may 
Was com. On ae very numerous. The Cingalese have a saying, 
bo tn has ninety-nine uses, and the hundredth cannot 
opolitan, be discovered.” From the full-grown leaves are formed 
GOW, of ts, baskets, sails, tents, and liquid measures. 
> Metro. The cocoa-nut oil yearly imported into England is valued 
at 10,0000. By a of eye — a 
value of cocoa-nut fibre has been much in- 
brutally LR been found suited for the production of 
the sake of great utility and elegance of workmanship. A 
» Great Exhibition prize medal was awarded to Mr. Treloar 
€ soldier for the best specimens of matting, mats, brushes, mat- 
On their trenes, and other articles made of cocoa-nut fibre. 
the wonders of the day a company is announced, 
uarrelled the “ Pantagraphic Cutting and Engraving Com- 
Knife, ” They have patented a machine; and allege that 
‘en years ‘ I spplicable to architectural carving, in wood and stone, 
wich on carving in ivory, bone, pearl, and metals, seal engraving, 
ore, and wood and metal cutting, engraving on wood and type, 
metal blocks for paper-stainers, calico and handkerchief 
ar Yar. ‘ oak carving for eee and gothic coe, 
n for pianoforte-makers, engravings in brass, 
ck al woe, and sinc ; The machine is also adapted to cut and 
ster over carve ornamental stone work, which may be multiplied 
the face with unerring fidelity. It will also copy carvings in bas- 
Over her relief, in wood, stone, or metal. 
persons, ———————————————————————————— 
Ww 
~ HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
tol. On Tus deaths in London, which in the previous week were 
‘es 984, rose in the week ending last Saturday to 1093. In 
Poy nding weeks of the ten years 1842-5] the ave- 
child in pee r was 926, which for comparison with last 
Pape at week’s return may be raised in proportion to increase of 
hy dead, jon, when it becomes 1019. The present mortality 
tragedy, therefore exceeds the corrected average by 7+. 
r brutal last week the deaths of 536 children, 355 men and 
ng forth women between 15 and 60 years of age, and 188 persons 
at 60 years and upwards, were registered. The increase 
week at seems to arise amongst the younger part of the population. 
odes, Fatal cases of epidemics rose in the last two weeks from 
>ntinued 216 to 254; those resulting from bronchitis, pneumonia, 
him, 4 and other pulmonary complaints, rose from 144 to 195; 
while phthisis, which is not included in the latter class, 
Spey ed 111 and 131 persons. 
who has In the epidemic class the deaths of 7 children and 4 
ork, has adults are referred to smallpox; only 4 children died of 
an Law. measles, 22 of hooping-cough, 14 of croup, while 69 chil- 
+ Be dren, with 4 adults, were carried off by scarlatina. Fifty- 
t in hs one persons died of diarrhcea and dysentery, 3 of influenza, 
cone and 2 of purpura; no death occurred from cholera in the 
he week, Typhus, common fever, &c., were fatal in 54 cases ; 
remittent fever in one, rheumatic fever in 2, erysipelas 
. in 5. 
nea At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
re . of the barometer on Sunday (the 10th) was 29°876, and on 
eed each of the six following days it was above 30 in.; the 
pee mean of the week was 30°108 in. The mean temperature 
a ‘. of the week was 48°2°, which is 2° beiow the average of 


the same week in ten years. The mean daily temperature 
was below the average more or less on every day of the 
week, The wind blew generally from the north-east. 


he paid, 
verpool, 
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regation 
account BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
, Lage + On the 15th of September, at Colombo, Ceylon, the wife of 
ay. 2 G, Vane, Esq., Controller of H. M. Customs: a son 
red, the On the 10th of October, at Lishon, the wife of W. R. Ward, 
Maryle- Baq., Secretary to H. M.’s Legation : a son 
and ob- On the 14th, at Oxford-terrace, Clapham-road, the wife of the | 
shillings Rev. Charles Spooner, M.A., curate of Christ Church, Newgate- 
street : @ son. 
— On the 17th, at the Lodge, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
C the wife of the Rev. James Pulling, B.D.; a son. 
, On the 17th, at 42, Hertford-street, Mayfair, the Lady Ade- 

. Mani laide Cadogan : a daughter. 
ree MARRIAGES. 
ae t On the 18th of October, at the British Embassy, Paris, by the 

ded Rer. T, Hale, D.D., chaplain, Augusta Sophia, widow of the 
shen late James Hill Albony, of 4, St. George’s-place, Hyde-park- 
id was comer, London, to Thomas Norton, isq., barrister-at-law, 


sometime Chief Justice of Newfoundland 
On the 19th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Otho William 
| rey Hamilton, Esq., of James-street, St. James s-park, to 


ological 





snakes, nage tse daughter of the late Henry St. George 
a" » £sq., of Portland-place. 
septal | anime 19th, at St. Stephen's, near St. Alban’s, Herts, by the 
osp 4 H pees Southwell, vicar, Edward Hugessen Knatchbull- 
ugessen, Esq., eldest son of the late Right Hon. Sir Edward 

a‘learn, Knatchbull Bart., and the Dowager Lady Knatehbull, to Anna 
r conti- aria Elizabeth, younger daughter of the Rev. Marcus South- 
— = DEATHS 

rligent areca 
a On the 14th of Se tember, at Guernsey, Charles Bethell Cod- 

ignal n, Esq., second son of the late Sir C. B Codrington, Bart., 
81 M lon, and brother of Sir C. William Codrington, Bart., | 
_ called .P, rs Best Gloucestershire. 
> eat the 13th of October, at Orme-square, M Herbe 
’ grain 7 » 8 e-square, Major erbert | 
| Beaver, of the Fifth Regiment M.N. [.,late Deputy Paymaster- 
al a the Northern Division Madras Presidency, aged | 
e? J . 
po a. — at Hassop, the Right Hon. Francis Earl of | 
smere, Ave the 16th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. Lonsdale, the wife 

a ‘Sy Bishop of Lichfield. 
week. wen es Earles-court, Old Brompton, Robert Gunter, 
id Sixty-nine. 

at - On the 17th, at Bath, the Rev. Edward M angin, M.A., aged 
den “ey, Prebendary of Rath, in the diocese of Killaloe, Ireland 
of the ward 17th, at his residence, 9, Kensington-park-villas, Ed- 
ement ico ot r, Esq., Professor of Manufacturing Art and Me- 
duct chance King’s College, London, in his sixty-third year. 
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SaturDAY, October 23. 
TE Convocation of the clergy of the province of Can- 
terbury was yesterday duly prorogued by the Vicar- 
General of the Archbishop of Canterbury until Friday, 
November 5, pursuant to the Royal writ. 

Upon this the Times remarks, that in conformity 
with her Majesty’s mandate this will be the last pro- 
rogation prior to the actual meeting of Convocation, 
which will take place on Friday, the 5th of November, 
“for the despatch of divers urgent business ;” on, which 
occasion application is to be made to her Majesty for 
her royal license that the assembling of Convocation 
may no longer be a matter of mere form, as it has been 
during the last century and a half, but that the proc- 
tors recently elected at the various archidiaconal theet- 
ings, and those officially eligible to sit, may consider 
such matters and transact such business as in their 
opinion are necessary to the welfare of the Church. It 
may be stated, that in order to enable Convocation to 
sit, the permission of the Crown, Premier, and Arch- 
bishopof theprovince must be obtained. It is pretty gene- 
rally understood that the Earl of Derby is personally 
favourable to the claims of the “ Revivalists,” but that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is decidedly hostile to the 
resuscitation of those powers of which Convocation has 
been for so long atime past practically deprived. At the 
same time a rumour prevails in well informed circles that 
her Majesty’s views upon the matter are in accordance 
with the views of the Archbishop. In this case it will be 
impossible for either house of Convocation, on its meet- 
ing, to proceed with anything beyond the consideration 
of those formal matters to which its attention has 
hitherto been confined. 

After quoting the contradiction of the rumour from 
the Morning Herald, the Times says:— 

“We leave our contemporary’s explanation of the ru- 
mour to the discrimination of our readers. If all inten- 
tion of enacting what it justly describes as ‘the absurdity’ 
has been abandoned, it has only been in consequence of 
the remonstrances it has called forth.” 





Mr. Dawson has published the following letter :— 

Sir,—lIn the course of a recent tour on the conti- 
nent Ll went to Dresden. On the morning after my 
arrival I sent my passport to the poliee—it was sent 
back to the hotel visé for Prague. In two hours time 
a police agent fetched it again. I was out all day, and, 
on my return to the hotel at night, I found a person 
waiting for me; he introduced himself, calling me by 
name, and asking if I did not come from Birmingham ? 
I answered, “ Yes.” He then said that I should not 
be allowed to go to Prague, for I was a friend of M. 
Mazzini’s, and a subscriber to funds “ directed against 
the continent.” After some talk, in the course of which 
I told him I should require a formal refusal to allow me 
to visit Prague, he left. 

The next morning, before I was up, two men en- 
tered my bedroom, demanding to search my baggage, 
and saying that if I declined to allow them I must get 
up and go with them. Preferring the easier alternative, I 
lay in bed and watched the hunt amidst shirts and boois 

one letter was deemed dangerous, and borne off to the 
police office. In the afternoon I received a note, re- 
questing my attendance at the police office. I went, 
was shown into a room, requested politely to take a 
seat, and the drawing up of a “ protocol” commenced. 
The questions asked me appeared to be dictated by 
some papers, written and printed, which lay before the 
writer of the protocol, Some of these questions were 
absurd enough, such as—Are your father and mother 
living? Where do they live ?—The little English 
town I mentioned was quite beyond my questioner’s 
geography, so I had to help him by writing it myself. 
I was asked if I knew M. Mazzini, who introduced him 
to me, &e. To some of these queries I declined to re- 
ply. When the protocol was finished, I signed it, and 
was then shown to another office to have the “ signale- 
ment” made out. I was minutely described and mea- 
sured, and an inspection of my boot heels duly made. 
The officer asked me if 1 had any warts, moles, 
or other particular marks on my body, and on my re- 
plying that I had no such beauty spots, I signed the 
paper, and was bowed out. I next went to another 
place for my passport, which, at my request, was visd 
for Berlin, and across it was written, “To leave Dres- 
den immediately.” I then returned to my hotel, and 
in the afternoon of the next day, having seen all I 
wished to see in Dresden, I left for Berlin. On reach- 
ing Berlin I sent my passport to the police, and re- 
ceived it some days afterwards without any remark, 
having in the mean time suffered no annoyance. 

Since my return to England, I have seen the account 
of Mr. Paget’s annoyances, and I find that my affair 
happened a few days before his.—I am, &c., 

Oct. 20. Gxroree Dawson. 





Very large policies of insurance are, we hear, being 
effected in the City on the life of the President of the 
French Republic. Whether a clause is inserted pro- 
viding for an increase in the premiums on revival of 
the Empire is not stated ; but the proposals for these 
insurances, even at a liberal rate, have been refused in 
more than one quarter.—Daily News. 





Steps, it appears, have been taken to obtain at least 
a site for a new National Gallery. 

“The Royal Commissioners, who were constituted a 
permanent body by a charter granted by Her Majesty 
immediately on the closing of the Great Exhibition, 
have recently completed some very large purchases of 
land, which it is understood are to be applied to the 
above object, in combination with museums such as 
that now at Marlborough-house, or generally for the 
promotion of arts, manufactures, and commerce. The 
charter referred to gave power to appropriate the sur- 
plus derived from the Great Exhibition to such pur- 
poses, but the extent even of the land purchases must 
have already exhausted that surplus, and the nation 
will have to supply the requisite funds for all that is to 
follow. 

“The site chosen for the realization of all this is at 
Kensington-gore. Behind Gore house and the line of 
houses which stretches almost uninterruptedly from the 
new houses of Hyde Park-terrace up to Kensington 
turnpike is an extensive tract of land, now principally 
occupied as market-gardens, except that part of it 
which abuts westward on the road celled Gloucester- 
road, in which Mr. Canning’s house and grounds, 
called Gloucester-lodge, were situated. Most of this 
land belonged to the Baron de Villars and Lord Har- 
rington, though a portion of some extent on the north 
side, near the Kensington-road, was the property 
of the parish of St, Margaret, Westminster. The 
whole site is very beautifully disposed, gradually 
sloping to the south from the high ground of Hyde 
Park down to the Old Brompton-road. The 
lower part of the land is familiarly termed “ Bromp- 
ton-grove,” and is ornamented with some really 
fine timber in the gardens and grounds still re- 
maining on the southern part of the estate. The first 
tract of land obtained by the Commissioners was from 
the trustees of the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
from whom it is understood about twenty acres were 
obtained, at a cost of 60,000/., or thereabouts ; but the 
principal purchase (a very recent one) is from the 
Baron de Villars, who has sold forty-eight acres of land 
to the Commissioners for the large sum of 150,000/, 
For some smaller purchases to complete the boundary 
as much as 4,000/. per acre has been asked, and, we be- 
lieve, given. 

“The general scheme we understand to be this,— 
About 200 yards on this side of the turnpike at Ken- 
sington a road is to be cut, 100 feet wide, from Ken- 
sington-gore to Brompton, coming out at the back of 
Onslow-square. This road will furnish an enormous 
frontage for the new galleries to the west, and the 
facade will return at the south end to any depth re- 
quired. The quantity of land secured will also allow of 
ornamental grounds around the building to a consi- 
derable extent. 

“The price paid for this land is certainly very great, 
and perhaps greater than has ever been realized before 
under similar circumstances ; but still, notwithstanding 
the extravagant, not to say extortionate, demands of 
the owners for land which, to a considerable extent, is 
now only growing cabbages and onions for the London 
market, we are glad the land is secured for national 
objects, even at a national price.” 





It is understood that the funeral procession of the late 
Duke will be marshalled on the Parade-ground at the back 
of the Horse Guards, and thence pass along the Mall in 
St. James’s-park, up Constitution-hill, and along Picca- 
dilly, St. James’s-street, Pall-mall, and the Strand, to St. 
Paul's. This alteration has been made out of deference to 
the expressed desire of the householders along the line of 
route. 

The ceremony of “lying in state” will, it is under- 
stood, be carried out upon a scale of magnificence never 
before attempted in this country, or perhaps even in 
Europe. Chelsea College consists chiefly of a central 
apartment of octagonal form, opening on the one side 
into the great hall, and on the other into the chapel 
of the college. The whole of this range will be fitted up 
in an appropriate manner, the walls and every portion of 
the building being draped and festooned with black cloth 
and other appropriate funereal emblems. The great hall, 
where the “lying in state” will take place, is an apart- 
ment of noble dimensions, 150 feet long by nearly 60 
broad and 40 high. The Marquis of Exeter, as her 
Majesty's Lord Chamberlain, has the direction of this por- 
tion ot the ceremonial. His lordship, naturally anxious 
that so important a feature in the national tribute to the 
memory of the great Duke should be at once worthy of 
the country and the man, wisely placed the matter in the 
hands of one of the first architects and artists of the day, 
Professor Cockerell, R.A., who in the kindest manner con- 
sented to act, and at once prepared a series of elaborate 
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and very beautiful sketches. These designs have already 
received the warm approval of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, and the progress of the works is only delayed by 
the care necessary in the removal of those time-honoured 
relics—in the shape of captured with which the 
walls of the old hall are hung. Many of these flags 
were taken in the Duke of Wellington’s own battles, 
and it is intended that all these shall be introduced 
in the decoration of the chamber after the walls have 
been dressed. The catafalque on which the coffin will 


rest is to be placed at one end of the hall, opposite to | 
the door through which the public will be admitted. | 


The windows will be all dark, and the only light obtained 
will be from colossal wax candles contained in silvered can- 


delabra, fourteen feet high, of which there are nearly one | 


hundred, placed at sta 
will be lined with men of the Grenadier Guards (the 
Duke’s regiment) with their arms reversed. The period 
that has elapsed since the Duke’s death has been occupied 
to very great advantage by the Earl Marshal and his as- 
sistants in the College of Arms. The heraldic and armo- 
rial decorations have been arranged with the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy, and it is believed the effect of this portion 


of the ceremonial will far exceed anything of the kind | 


witnessed of late years. Sir Charles Young, Garter King- 
at-Arms, is devoting himself to the completion of all the 
important matters coming within his department. 





The men arrested for being implicated in the duel at 


Egham were on Thureday remanded, and have been sent | jirense will be accordingly issued, empowering 


to Horsemonger-lane Gaol. 

The jury have returned the following verdict in the case 
of the keeper who was killed by the cobra :—* That Edward 
Horatio Girling died from the effects of wounds inflicted 
by a venemous serpent, known as the ‘cobra de capello,’ 
and that the injuries were the results of his own rashness, 
whilst in a state of intoxication.” 





intervals along the hall, which j 
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| Public Atairs. 


There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when ail the world 1s by the very law 
ofits creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 

THE MEETING OF CONVOCATION “FOR THE 

DESPATCH OF BUSINESS.” 

Tue Times of Monday startled the country with 

an announcement “ not without foundation,” that 

Ministers have “ resolved to advise Her Majesty 

to permit the Houses of Convocation to sit for 

the despatch of business, and that the Royal 

















those ecclesiastical assemblies to enter upon the 
consideration of such matters as may thereby be 


| submitted to them.” At the same time, the 


A copy of the following circular has been addressed | 


to the chairman of every board of guardians in the 
United Kingdom :— 

“S1r,—I am instructed to inforn: you that it has been 
resolved to hold, in the Town Hall, Manchester, on Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd of November next, a Conference of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Guardians of the Poor, Ministers of 
Religion, and others favourable to the principle of substi- 
tuting, in Poor-Law Unions, productive employment for 
mere relief, either in total idleness, or accompanied by de- 
grading and useless taskwork. 

“Viscount Goderich will take the chair at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon. 

“Tn order to avoid loss of time in unnecessary discussion, 
it has been decided that the objects of the Conference 
shall be confined to the two following, viz. :— 

“ Ist. To collect and bring under consideration the various 
methods in use, in English or Irish Unions, for usefully 
employing the Poor receiving In or Out Door ‘ Relief,’ 
with the pecuniary and other results, beneficial or not, 
arising from their adoption. 

“2nd. To consider and adopt means for promoting’ the 
general enforcement of productive and healthful labour, 
and otherwise furthering the benevolent purposes of the 
Poor-Law Association. 

“In the event of your concurrence in measures which are 
increasingly felt to be not only more just and humane to 
the Poor, but caleulated to diminish the burthen of pau- 

erism, correct the indolent habits often predisposing to 
it, and reduce the number of those who recruit the ranks 
of crime, 1 have the honour very respectfully to invite 
yourself, and any of your colleagues to be present on the 
occasion ; and I beg to express an earnest hope that your 
Board will take into serious consideration, and concur in 
remedying, evils equally deplorable upon humane, eco- 
nomical, or Christian grounds. 

“Tt is conceived that the present condition of the country 
is peculiarly favourable to the gathering together of gentle- 
men qualified, by prolonged observation and experience, 
to offer suggestions for the practical adoption of improve- 
ments in Poor-Law administration, which have already 
proved successful in some places, and if generally enforced, 
would not only produce immediate benefit tothe Ratepayers, 
and the Poor, but prepare the country to encounter, without 
risk or inconvenience, those periodical commercial crises, 
which the records of the past prove to be inevitable. History 
has too fatally shown that measures taken hastily, and 
under immediate pressure, are totally inadequate to the 
evils to be met, and involve—as they did recently in Ire- 
land—enormous waste of the national resources. The 
comparatively slight pressure of those evils at present only 
renders the time more propitious for introducing the pro- 
posed improvements. 

“I would also especially remind you that the recent 
‘Order’ of the Poor-Law Board renders an inquiry into 
the best means of ‘setting the Poor to work’ urgently 
important, both to the Guardians and to the Ratepayers. 
The actual experience of very many Unions, particularly in 
Ireland, seems to demonstrate that the difficulties of com- 
plying with the requirements of the Law in this respect, 
are more imaginary than real. 

“Tf it be the purpose of yourself, or any of your brother 
yuardians, to attend the Conference, an intimation to that 
effect from you, upon an early day after the receipt of 
this, will be highly esteemed. 

“TI am also desired to state that, in the event of your 
non-attendance, any practical suggestions, from Members of 
your Board, calculated to assist the Conference in carrying 
out their objects, will be acceptable, and the requisite steps 
taken to bring them under the consideration of the Public 
and the Legislature. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
“ ARCHIBALD G. STARK, 
**General Secretary of the Poor-Law Association.” 


“7, Norfolk-street, Manchester, October 20th, 1852.” 








leading journal denounced the measure as “ rash 
and abrupt,” as “perilous to the Church of 
England, and inimical to the order and tran- 
uillity of society,” as ‘‘ one of the wildest freaks 
that ever passed through the brain of a states- 
man,” as a “trick of the grossest kind ;” and 
garnished its article with phrases far from com- 
jimentary to the clergy of the Church it so 
aughtily upholds. The Zimes was extremely 
angry, and it menaced Lord Derby with “a 
storm which neither that noble Earl nor his col- 
leagues could allay.” In short, the Times ac- 
companied the lightning of its revelation with 


the peculiar thunder of Printing-house-square. | 


People waited for the morrow to read the Herald 
and the Chronicle. In a foolish article, the 
former declared the report “ preposterously un- 
true,” while the Chronicle observed that it had 
been cognizant of the report for some little time, 
and it charged the Zimes with withholding a 
material part of the ramour,—namely, that the 


deliberations of Convocation would be strictly | 





confined to a single point—that is, “to devise | 


and recommend a scheme for self-reform and re- 
construction, according to the altered condition 
of the Church and society.” Writing on the 
bare report of the Zimes, the Daily News de- 
pr with great indignation against the whole 


scheme, as something positively awful, which, if | 


attempted, must be put down in the Laurie 
fashion, by Act of Parliament. 

Following out its previous views, and taking 
up the addition made by the Chronicle, the Times 
on Thursday retorted, that to make Convocation, 


a “* Constituent Assembly” would be “ not merely | 


dangerous, but revolutionary,” taunted the 


Church with its Act of Parliament origin, men- | 


tioned the Act of Submission, and rejoiced that 
the Church in Convocation, which claimed, 
‘after the manner of churchmen, something of 
a divine commission,” lay ‘* bound hand and foot 
by the limitations of } 

“status quo” was also highly applauded, and 
safety was asserted to consist—* in the firm and 
equal maintenance of the present adjustment.” 
Mevanhile, the Globe had been executing daily 
a running commentary, and being a Whig journal, 
had consistently and spiritedly taken Whig 
views. The Globe looks upon and treats the 
Church as a political machine, considers that 
Lord Derby is only trying to make capital out of 
the concessions, depreciates the clergy ; like the 
Times, it revels in the fact that the Church is in 
temporal chains, and with obvious relish it calls 
for the interference of Parliament. And lo! at the 
last hour, the Herald, ** on authority,” denies the 
whole of the story! But the ministerial journal 
has a great deal to do before it can command our 
belief of its assertions. 

Suppose the report to be accurate, and the 
Royal icense only wanting the Royal signature, 
— is the present position of things? It is 
this :— 

The Church is at war within itself. Not all 
the efforts of all the journalists can conceal the 
fact. But they propose to evade it, as they try 
to evade so many other evils, by ignoring it on 


the one hand ; while they darkly hint at Parlia- 


1uman statutes.” The | f 
" scientious members of the Church of England 





a 
mentary interference on the other, Now, Par. 
liament is a civil power, notoriously . 
persons variously affected towards the of 
and it is reasonably asked—can these with pro’ 
priety legislate for the Church of England? 
And as Parliament is notoriously in , 
certain churchmen demand church goy, 
by the Church as the only resource left for mak. 
ing theory accordant with practice. profes 
to be prepared for the conse nant almost 
in our own words, the Guardian accepts the 
honest alternative. ‘“‘ Whatever difficulties they 
may be,” writes that journal, “there is No choice,” 
“Tt is getting clear that the Church of 
must, in the present course of events, either 
restored sooner or later in practice to what she 
is in theory, or else sink, and become 
into something very different from what she 
hitherto been—something very much like the 
mere red-tape department of the Home Secre. 
tary’s office.” So far have we arrived. 

It is said, that the result of the action of Con. 
vocation would narrow the limits of the Church, 
and that such narrowing would be a ity. 
But that is begging the whole question. It in. 
volves, too, a fatal dilemma. For if the Church 
be not a specific thing, capable of containing 
a given number of persons, who hold a phe 
creed; and if it be a good thing to make it 
capable of containing the greatest possible num. 
ber of persons—of having the most extensive and 
elastic lnatto—ather not increase those limits jn. 
stead of maintaining them within the old termini, 
And thus the argument used against restriction 
becomes one in favour of extension. 

There is another view of the question equally 
damaging. The bitterest foes of Convocation 
now insist that it is an Act of Parliament Church; 
that it was created by and subjected to the civil 
power; that Henry VITI. was its William the 
Conqueror: in short, that it is a political ma. 
chine—a spiritual police establishment. So that, 
according to this view, the majorit? of church 
men are told, that they hold their faith by civil 
sanctions—that an act of a tyrant ratifies what, 
nevertheless, they consider as revelation; that the 
Bible, the Sacraments, and the virtue of the sane. 
tions of the Christian religion are dependent on 
a majority of voices in a Legislature, under 
the fiat of a person who murdered his wives, 
and plandered Churchmen for the behoof of 
courtiers. 

Conscientious churchmen very — can 
not, dare not regard their Church in this light; 
and if there be any churchmen who do, we unhesi- 
tatingly say, that they are recreants to the faith 
they profess, and guilty, unconsciously it may be, 
but still guilty, of the grossest moral dishonesty. 
If the Church of England be not something quite 
independent of Acts of Parliament, it is one of 
the grandest impositions ever practised upon 8 
nation. ne 

For our parts, it behoves us to say that itis 
not as a “ States General,” the precursor of a 
Revolution, that we regard Convocation; and 
in this the Globe has, no doubt unintentionally, 
quite misrepresented our advocacy. As we claim 
for ourselves the right of free development, 80 We 
claim it for all others. That is, and always 
been, the strong ground on which we build our 
advocacy. Itis because the only path for con- 


lies through the ordeal of Convocation ; it 18 
cause we are anxious for honesty of opinion, on 
all sides, that we have supported this demand 
the Church. The ground we take up 8, 
the Church is in a false position ; that 
element of falsity in the Church is a bane to the 
nation at large ; that no calamity could arise out 
of open strife in Convocation so great as 
calamity which exists, without Convocation, 2 
the shape of the bitterest strife concealed un 

a shameful pretence of Conformity. That there 
are hostile antagonisms in the Church nobody 
denies. The bishops admit it; the archdeacons 
admit it; the controversy of the week in 
public journals has extracted the like admissions 
from the Zimes, the Globe, and the Daily News. 
And the question to be resolved is, whether & 
great scandal like this, which must neu! 
much of whatever good there may be in te 
teaching of the clergy, ought to be permitted 
exist one day without a remedy being 80g 
Convocation is the obvious remedy—the re 
suggested by the most earnest men 
Church itself. By the issue they re 

to stand or fall, like honest men. But thos 
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‘ resent the majority of the clergy 
ne . have no faith in their principles ; 
feat will not say what reflections such a fear 
pet of faith must call forth in the public 

the most astonishing result of the 

, versy is the portrait painted by the 
nae Protestant clergymen. If we 
to compass the destruction of the Church 
the character of her clergy, we 

not wish for surer means than those 


by the lay advocates of a stationary, 
co and a saatianive Church. One says 
4 




















dergy cannot deal with “even the in- 
fof the Church in a spirit of discretion, 
‘and decorum ;” that Convocation would 
‘noimaginable purpose but. the “ dis- 
‘Hexhibition of the dissensions” of its 
Peeiehom it respectfully alludes to as a 
een theological hornets.” Another at 

“ nies them the ‘“ good temper and 
required to conduct the debates 
,” and rising, as the polemic grows 
higher strain of invective, speaks 
idgusting brawls at Plymouth,” 
‘with a defiance of ordinary re- 
A decency, happily unknown among 
of laymen,” and conducted with a 
itterness and coarse vindictiveness” 
ishing the “whole batch of these 

guth clergymen.” ‘“ Round the whole 
horiaom,” says the same writer, “ there is not a 
nglé'gign to show that divines are becoming 
more tractable to reason or more willing to think 
and act gently by their spiritual antagonists.” 
A third, after great profession of respect and 
snxiety for the welfare of the Church, calls Con- 
yoeation “an amphitheatre wherein to hold an 
ecclesiastical bull-fight.” 

Now, we must be understood as neither adopt- 
ing nor rejecting these descriptions of the pastors 
ofthose who write them,—of the men from whom 

receive the most awful sacraments, and at 
shosefeet they are supposed tosit to hearthesacred 
amd saving doctrines of religion. What is the 
value of this wholesale depreciation of the clergy ? 
How tan the writers believe and denounce ? 
Does itnot make manifest the truth for which we 
are contending—namely, that profound and vital 
hostilities are at work in the Church of England, 
vhich, nevertheless, presents itself to us, offici- 
aly, as one united, harmonious, divine institu- 
tin. What a startling discrepancy between the 
tension and the facts! What a tremendous 

it on the side of truth and conscience! 

In point of fact, these are confessions, all the 
more valuable, because so spontaneously made, 
that the Church of England, composed not only 
f its lay myriads, but of ten thousand educated 
derzymen, in the possession of enormous 
wealth, with the prestige of ages, cannot improve 
its present position. If persevered in, we must 
aceept this cry of the great journals as an 
indication that the Church of England is a 
gigantic sham, and if so, woe unto the people who 
tolerate it, and consent to be its dupes. 

It remains for the clergy and laity of the 
Church to disprove the representations of their 
champions ; to win freedom or dare defeat; to 
mike the Church what she professes to be, to 
carry ont her doctrines, to adhere to her dogmas, 
toinsist on her rights; to do this for conscience’ 





7 





ake, and to stand or fall in doing it, this is the 
lard but noble task imposed on churchmen ; and 
vhatever may be its result, we are, if they are, 
Prepared to take the consequences, confident that 
What is truest will be also mightiest in the end, 
aad that we shall never live to repent of having 
Written faithfully up to our creed of freedom of 
ht, of speech, and of writing for all ranks 
sects, and races of men. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON, EMPEROR. 

Loris Napotron has conquered. However 
transparent his devices may have been at first, 
however hollow the pageant, however sullen the 
Tance of the spectators, there is no doubt 
abe e pertinacious continuance of his parade 
; ghout France has had its expected effect, 
P that b the time he made his triumphal 
if” aris, on Saturday last, large classes 
of hi population had really fallen into the ranks 
cline supporters. W hatever may be the ae- 
ete : the feeling in this or that district, 
theatrieal ws: before the world prove that the 
cal display is on much too large a scale 
We been got up by his means only, by a 








single purse, or any surreptitious machinery. 
Numbers of those who make spontaneous offer- 
ings to him must represent volunteers newly 
added to his adherents ; and there is a reason for 
this, not very deep below the surface, and yet 
often unrecognized by statesmen. When Louis 
Napoleon started for his tour in the South, met 
chiefly, perhaps only, by his friends, the multi- 
tude standing by in sullen silence, he was but 
beginning the process which he accomplished on 
Saturday. At that time the semblance of a 
popular movement was got up by his own in- 
struments, and was aided only by those time- 
servers who are willingto speculate on the chances 
of any new success. The feelings, both of the 
middle and working classes, towards him are 
well known. The working classes were prepared 
to tolerate him so long as they should see under 
his régime a prospect of employment; and they 
were the more impelled to that course by the 
rancour with which they remembered the grape. 
shot of the ‘“‘ Moderate” Republic. ‘“ The Re- 


public,” they said, “ filled our bellies against | 


our appetites; and Louis Napoleon could not 
give us harder fare.” The trading classes, whom 
he treats with a marked contempt, whom he is 
grinding with taxation and with all the oppres- 
sions of hard rule, who form, in fact, the fulcrum 
by which he is moving other classes, sustain the 
whole weight, and are mere endurers of the 
chains. These classes he has well selected for 
the purpose. Their main desire is to let trade 
goon. To that desire they will sacrifice every- 
thing; and as the maintenance of quiet does let 
trade go on, they are content to suffer morally, 
while they prosper materially. He places the 
greatest pressure on the class whose spirit is 
most prone to endure that pressure. The army 
he has diligently courted ; and the army, it may 
be remembered, although now much demoralized 
and alienated from the mass of the citizens, espe- 


cially in the capital, is drawn from the heart of | 


the people, and is the very life-blood of the 
country. The army in France is a class, and 
that army at present sees its old prospects in the 
open career of the new Empire. It may, indeed, 
have an enterprise or two beyond that which he 
may calculate, but, of course, such ideas are 
vague and conditional. At present it is pleased 
through him, and it is prepared to elevate him 
on the shield of election. Add to these facts, 
that there is sprinkled about the provinces, and 
especially in the South, a large element of Bona- 
partism, and the raw material on which he has 
worked is before us. 

The pageant which he has created throughout 
his route has revealed to the uneducated mind 
the image of the old empire under the most vivid 
aspect of a theatrical representation. Moving 
amongst such elements, he has done something 
more, however, than simply perform a pageant. 
In the South he has drawn out the population, 
by the aid of administrative machinery, and has 
induced it to stand before France in presence 
with himself. He did so at Toulon, at Mar- 
seilles, at Bordeaux, and at every place of any 
note in the intervals. In other words, for the 
day, he made France to see herself, and paraded 
before society the actual strength of the nation. 

Coming back to Paris, he prances into that 
city, ever sensitive of ear and eye to the pomp 
of battle, at the head of an imposing and devoted 
army. As troop after troop marched glistening 
through the streets, the fluttering casements had 
leisure to count the power which France pos- 
sesses, and which had been intrusted, whether 
by Providence, or by fortune, or dy chance, into 
the hands of the one man, who rode triumphant. 
France saw there, in her quivering capital, con- 
centrated at one survey, an engine capable of 
moving States, and with her own. eyes saw that 
engine in the hands of the bold unflinching 
fatalist, whose fixed tenacity of purpose has raised 
him from being the idle lounger of Leicester- 
square, to the lord of the Imperial throne, and 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe. Tenacity 
of purpose—converse face to face with France— 
display of the strength of France, and of her 
military power in one grasp—these are the ap- 

yeals by which Louis Napoleon has addressed 
Fimself to the mind, the fear, the pride of France. 


The nation has calculated that her submission to | 


that power for the nonce would be better than 
resistance. France has trembled under the dis- 
play of her own power, held over her own head. 
“rance has felt pride in the engine by which the 
man who speaks in her name can make nations 


tremble. Many a class, therefore, which had 
looked upon him as an adventurer, an alien, is 
now prepared to fll into the ranks of the veri- 
table Emperor of France. 

Louis Napoleon has stolen a march upon the 
statesmen who have been before him. Factions 
speak to particular convictions, but mostly. they 
address interests which are sectional, or convic- 
tions that can only be entertained by particular 
classes of minds. The Legitimists entertain pe- 
culiar notions of a very abstract kind, as to the 
duty of subjects, the rights of sovereigns, and 
the particular merits of a gentleman with a feeble 
constitution, who writes abstract letters to his 
personal friends in the metropolis. But the es- 
pecial crotchet which that party entertain is one 
which can have no sort of interest for the people 
at large. The Socialists entertain notions which 
to us appear based upon a very sound principle, 
respecting the future development of political 
economy in any State; but they have shaped 
| their conclusions in‘ forms so remote from any 
immediate practicability, that they have never 
yet enabled the people to handle any specimen 
or result of the promised fruits. Louis Blane 
might have done so; but his colleagues suffered 
| Marie to outwit him. The association of work- 
| men remains, and it may prove to be quite as 
possible under the Empire as under any more 
strictly Socialistic régime. The Republicans 
also put forth abstract theories, but lost them- 
selves in conflict, and perpetrated the hideous 
mistake of firing grape-shot into the stomachs of 
the people, in whose right they professed to 
speak! They immolated the citizens, as a sacri- 
fice to the name of the Republic,—immolated 
| more rye the most republican of those citi- 

zens. But all these parties had neglected to 
make a direct appeal to the passidns of France, as 
France; had neglected to set forth that appeal 
in forms that particularly strike the collective 
mind of any community ; and thus they left that 
appeal to a man much their inferior in many re- 
| spects, but instinctively appreciating the par- 
| ticular art. He has used his art. 
| He has elevated France into being a very dan- 
| gerous neighbour to this country. We mis- 
| trusted France in 1840, under the citizen-king, 
| the Napoleon of Peace, and his Minister, Thiers, 
historian of the Revolution. We mistrusted 
France again in 1848, when Paris was the scene 
of conflict. We have regarded France with an 
| increasing mistrust, and now, although amongst 
us there are many disposed to consider her a 
guardian of tranquillity, simply because her Go- 
vernment is to be called royal, she has acquired 
a power and a posture more hazardous to this 
country than she ever before possessed, even 
under Napoleon himself, who met the power of 
| England at Waterloo. France was far less able 
' then than she is now to damage England: she is 
not yet in conflict with all the world; she pos- 
sesses a power of naval transport which she never 
before possessed, certainly not in the days of the 
Boulogne flotilla. Her enormous army 1s for the 
most part’ at home; she has had the recruiting 
interval of a long peace, yet with warlike prac- 
tice in Algeria; and she has lent herself for all 
purposes to the inscrutable Adventurer. Never 
was France before so able to injure England, so 
little diverted by other occupations, or so re- 
moved from the calculations of political science. 
But these facts do not really constitute the 
greatest danger which France has for our own 
country. That danger lies precisely in the 
neglect of our statesmen who copy the defeated 
statesmen of France rather than Louis Napoleon. 
éThe middle class, whom Louis Napoleon has made 
the fulcrum, but not the ruler, of his course, is 
the dominant class in this country, and is giving 
to our statesmanship its purely negative and pas- 
sive character. The whole conduct of England 
as a State is a practical time-serving, ready for 
submission to any event, but unprepared for ac- 
tion. The concentration which France has 
acquired through the elevation of the Emperor is 
wholly wanting in this country. We doubt whe- 
ther there has ever before been in the history of 
the world a great State so totally broken up into 
small fractional parties as England is at this mo- 
|ment. We have, it is true, an army; but the 
largest proportion of it is spread abroad, to the 
most remote parts of the empire; which it is the 
practice of our central government to keep in a 
state of dissatisfaction if not disaffeetion, as if 
purposely to provide that our soldiery may have 
| work at the most distant frontiers. Some por- 
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tion of the army, indeed, is at home ; but it is | separated from England, for the purpose. That | his affection for “merry old England.” lh 
quite distinct, not to say alienated, from the | was in the United States of America. — meanwhile there is a severe use in fx the é 
people. The means which would be necessary to The working man might have his wine. There | regard upon those fields which, without by al 
put it in a state of thorough efficiency are be- | is a large tract of wine-growing country in | him from his home, might yield him such 5; . 
grudged. The money for fortifications which | Portugal, altogether beyond the tracts which | fruits, if he were not debarred from them a 
ought to be complete is doled out from hands | supply our markets at present; the wine-pro- | indifferentism or incompetency of the by thy hi 
whose faith lies in submission rather than in re- | ducing capacity of Spain has never been put | class. Stateamay ¥ 
sistance. And instead of being supported by the | really to the test for the market; France, F 
sympathy and affection of the whole people, the | Germany, and even Hungary might furnish THE “DAILY NEWS” FOR WAR h 
army is viewed with a morbid indignation and | us; and Italy produces a variety of wines, Ov te h iy 
dislike. The people, which ought to take ashare | most agreeable in flavour, which’ are practi- | ~0® sn sae’ itectt’ the Daily News, has ig . 
in its own defence, has been utterly debarred | cally excluded, and which might be produced ey ‘ees ° er Serene ap for adhering i 
from the use of arms by special laws for that | to any amount. What is it that excludes them ? le: the _ din ye in politics Which migh, : 
purpose, which have considered the convenience | The high duty, which amounts to 300 per cent. laces We a — —_ and at least do yy § 
of officials in “‘ keeping down the people,” rather | on the cheapest of the wines usually imported, | 0&'™- th potter poli surprised to find i, . 
than the ultimate danger to a State whose popu- | and a great deal more on the wines which we _eakepaeane Toot. oredr] policy which, if it cou . 
lation have been habituated to be “kept down”— | have mentioned. With even a moderate duty, | 22¥° rg fe ee ans ail must array this , 
to be cowed by the policeman. It is not to be | wine of excellent quality and taste might be sold ae eg oe i ll 44 _ P . 
expected that England, with cramped limbs, | in this country at ashillinga bottle, or less. The sant nae tae ce ehalf of a cause which i 
should be able to rise suddenly against the | reduced duty would promote consumption, and ie With ys ue ~— srtlerer by the di ‘ 
invader. Alarm at our defenceless state indeed | the revenue would rise. “Every fool knows | *'*? d ability rg or the noble carneg, . 
has been expressed, and has been so far reco- | that;” but there is not a fool in office wise — — © h ‘ 1) id pen Troommending ty . 
gnized as to make our rulers set up the skeleton of | enough to begin! Sir es we ae ~ct at it to be a dereliction I 
a militia—at present untrained, paltry in num- | The working classes might insist upon a better | SU'Y P We Degies f © False Our Waas : 
bers, and capable of no effect except that of | attention to their comforts; but they are without | COUPS® 8° al ee country, 80 fatal to thy i 
impersonating the fear that originated the force, | political influence to enforce attention. If they Dail, Geyer ily a aoe 7 
without fulfilling any means of defence. want to acquire political influence they must go 4 _ a y nC be e uglish Goren, ; 

But more than all this, the country remains | to the United States, be naturalized, and straight- taht “ tl en wale 1 a iy. hold 
wholly without any national feeling. If'anational | way they become important. These things, and a - te this = bel Rp __the United State, ‘ 
feeling is to be found, it must be sought, we be- | many others, achat the political Mfluence, | oT . ‘tify tl ag ; ” i negro emancipation! 
lieve, in the army and the navy; where some- | which the working man might have at home, he Pe ate uy vm qngtier mp Proposal, our ca, : 
thing of the kind may survive. But the great | is obliged to seek in distant lands. the tr ya pe teagy 7" os the only t 
body of the people consists of nothing but | The most smiling corner of the world at this | alee ata alt Renee end ia oe ag J 
separated classes, thinking of their own class in- | moment unquestionably is Australia. It is at | tryth _ om Rote fie We lish ade J f 
terests, disliking and distrusting each other, dis- | {he gold diggings that so much good mutton is | goy tati - not of th y - th dg: Se i 
trusting the Government, and regarding “ The | to be had, with plenty of gold to buy it. The | to po ine ae pl pa bias and of aaa 2 
Country” as an antiquated abstraction which sen- | aecounts brought by the last overland mail, | Pop ane sgh a anrra& hens selected fac 1 
sible men sneer at, but never talk about—except | on Saturday, give ‘a picture of comfort in > pe that within tke HRY seatben ] 
in after-dinner oratory on public occasions. Australia for the working man, surpassing all | the area of slavery has becn doubled'’j - 

Unlike Louis Napoleon, our rulers have pur- previous conceptions. He receives an unwonted United St { ay - the addition of tere in the 1 
posely abstained from showing England to her attention. ‘To supply him with mutton, the | gtat - oa pM Feng tinny: say t fo nal ! 
self, or from displaying before England the | great staple trade of wool in Victoria is, in great igor a ones wast told 7 —_ 
power which she possesses to vindicate her posi- | part at least, suspended: the sheep are slaugh- | time how much more has been added to the te ! 
tion in the world. If they were invited to do so, | tered for their flesh; the fat, which used to be | states. It is true that the slave-holdi a ' 
they would say that military pageants would | boiled into tallow, is now destroyed; the wool is | the Union has been enabled in some s 
draw men from “the business of daily life’— | treated by a process not less summary—it is | extend its Ha tt but at the came ee h ( 
from the avocations of industry; and that they | burned. "The province of South Australia, close | whole Union has been extended in a ve ja 
had better remain in the shop. Itis not by shops | by, rests its hopes of future prosperity, in great larger roportion so that relatively the dan 
alone, however, that States are defended against | part, upon the trade for supplying the gold- aly portion of the Union has actually d. 
the invader. diggers, so large a proportion vd whom belong | minished 

Enfeebled as the country is by the apathy and | to the labouring classes. It is calculated that Even that fact does not tell the whole teh 
misgovernment of its rulers, we believe there is | not Jess than a million sterling of unused gold ee soil opinions A cets alee eaaieal in defending 
now abroad such sufficient sense of that humiliat- | remained in possession of labouring men, among the cedeeinadice avainst pee 
ing condition, that the first step towards a better | the 50,000 gold-diggers at Mount Alexander, aise eek : | 


state would be responded to at once. We believe 
that an appeal made to the nation, in the name of 
the nation, over the heads of the petty factions 
that obstruct public councils without deciding 
them, would be answered at once in the voice of 
the whole people; and that ‘if England again 
were called to rise to sustain the flag of St. 
George against the world, England would rise. 
But the call must be made by statesmen who are 
not afraid to see a great nation stand up in its 
might. 





THE ENGLISH WORKING TANTALUS. 
Goop mutton, and plenty of it, is to be had by 
any man who can put his hand to work; also 
much besides good mutton—a tolerably com- 
fortable lodging, excellent bottled porter, fine 
fruits, and a variety of pleasant things; not in 
very regular supply, perhaps—except the mutton 
—but in great plenty. Prices are high; but the 
working man fe plenty of gold in his pocket, 
and his fare is ‘ regardless of expense.” 

Of course, we are not speaking of any place in 


who do not care to press it upon the market. Of 
course these men live well, and they will live 
still better. With plenty of gold in their pockets, 
they are treated like travelling princes. Although 
they have so much cash, and food in such abun- 
dance, they have little in the way of taxes to pay. 
It is a realized Utopia for any man who can 
work. 

There can be no wonder, therefore, that the 
Englishman struggles to reach that land. There 
are, indeed, obstacles. Although the colonies 
send back money for the free transmission of 





Yet, again, eventhat is not all. Indegotnie 
organized Abolitionism, or the more philosophicd 


| Free-soil doctrine, there exists in the younger 


emigrants, the official machinery at home is so | 


much too small for its purpose, that it cannot get 


an emigrant who might go is kept at home by 
the tedious routine of the “ Board.” Still many 
surmount those obstacles, even at a certain sacri- 
fice. We are not surprised to hear that some of 
the assistants in a great linendraper’s establish- 
ment have emigrated, and that, to procure the 
means of being off, they had withdrawn their in- 


mind of America a very definite conclusion 
the subject of slavery. The Daily News forcibly 
censures “the agonizing Fugitive Slave-lar,’ 
and a correspondent of our own, Mr. Joseph 
Barker, whose communications we should haw 
inserted with pleasure on almost any other sub 
ject, makes the same mischievous mistake 2 
selecting the Fugitive Slave-law from its contert, 
and holding it up to censure; but, in fact, the se 
of measures which comprise that law, constitute 
upon the Statute Book of the Union an emphatic 


: “ae | record of the newly-awakened opinion to which 
through the work with decent activity, and many | 


we have alluded. Mr. Barker virulently attacks 
Henry Clay, as the author of that Fugitive Slave 
law; but there must be either ignorance (wher 


| we cannot suspect dishonesty) or the pu 


vestments from Building Societies. Such persons | 


ness of prejudice, in a view Ww hich can tt tus treat 
a professedly transitional ‘‘ compromise’ Wi 

reference to its history. It is well known thst 
Henry Clay entertained an opinion adverse 
the continuance of slavery; that he had distinelly 


England. In this favoured country the working P are, no doubt, amongst the more provident, and | recorded the opinion, that slavery should be pr 
man by no means enjoys that sumptuous ex- | might have looked forward to a comparatively | spectively extinguished; and in the meanwhile, 
istence. If he wants to get through life with a | comfortable life hereafter, even in England; but | he induced the states at large to define ther 


relish he must go to other lands. He might have 
it here, indeed, without much didiculty, if he 
were not prevented. But there are special pre- 
ventions. Free-trade has shown what may be 
done in placing the material resources of other 
countries at the service of the Englishman, how- 
ever humble ; and much more might be done in 
that direction, if the working man had sutlicient 
influence over the councils of the nation. He 
has bread and sugar in considerable abundance, 
and he might have his tea at very moderate cost; 
it thy erer steps in. 


at the best it would be a life of uncertainty and | 


difficulty : in Australia it is neither—it is present 
comfort and future hope. The more rapid colo- 
nization of Australia, indeed, would benefit those 
remaining at home, by promoting a much greater 
activity of trade ; but the stiff and slow machinery 
of the Colonizing Office obstructs even that indi- 
rect benefit. So the best thing that industrious 
men can do, if they can serape together the where- 


| of the young American mind. 


withal, is to go to Australia, and enjoy on the | 


spot the plenty of the land. 
We regret that it should be so, and unques- 


actual position, so as to put a restriction upon aly 
real extension of slavery. The comprom 
treated slavery somewhat as a warty excrescentt 
is treated when a silken string is tied round it 
In that question, Henry Clay was a man ore 
his time; but his idea has taken full possess 
Prospectirely, 
the question of slavery is settled ; but Amen 
will accomplish the settlement at her own tine 
and in her own way, and she will do it 7 
more peaceably, the more effectually, and t 

sooner, if she be left alone. 










c ible proportion of the working tionably it needs not be so. The working man Slave-holding crotchets are only a part 
bye ™ me of the other classes, once | might have his share of plenty in his mother- | ment in the movement towards Cuba, whic “ 
txt A drink tea without paying an | land, his share of political influence, his relish of | dictated by much larger impulses. a 
Ya on every cup; but then they | life: if those conditions were vouchsafed to him, | believe, most especially the love of ¢ 
be: puccessful rebellion, and to be | he might regain once more his love of country, | national supremacy by territorial pro 
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— . 
that moves the more restless spirits of America; 
a desire to have possession of the great 
key of the Mississippi, a possession which 
any American statesman is bound to so for 
‘3 country if he can; the more so, since Spain, 
who holds it, is a feeble state, at the mercy of 
sny stronger power 1D Europe. It is like leaving 
the key of your street-door, out of doors, in the 
of a drunken man or an idiot. Thirdly, 
we believe that the Americans are impelled by 
an impatience to join issue with Europe, which 
has hitherto had the aggression mainly on its own 
side. . Shall we be accused of a Yankeeism for 
saying, that America feels veckish for lunching 
wy Cuba, before dining on Europe? 

The hopelessness of the enterprise suggested 
py the Daily News as a demonstration on behalf 
of the Black population in America, is shown by 
the writer's own hand. ' It is the free states, 
which have had a majority throughout the 
measures in question, and which have given 
«their vote, and a heavy vote,” for all that has 
been done. ‘The measures, therefore, are the 
deliberate conclusion of non-slave-holding opinion 
in the Union; that opinion, moreover, being 
national opinion, as contra-distinguished from 
sectarian fanaticism or extraneous interference. 
At the same time, the Daily News confesses that 
«the noble band of citizens” with whom it sym- 

hizes “is scantily represented in Congress,” 
while “it is clear that American honour andgin- 
tegrity are not safe in the hands of the existing 
American representation;” in other words, the 
freely-elected representation of the whole Union, 
including the non-slave-holding majority, is 

inst those peculiar doctrines for which the 
writer in the Daily News is pleased to monopo- 
lize the epithets ‘honour and integrity.” ‘The 
American press,” says the Daily News, “ does 
not or cannot tell the truth on this subject, and 
at present there is no press in any other country 
but ours.” In reply, let us point to the opinion 
amongst several of our London contemporaries ; 
and for the Leader, than which no paper is more 
absolutely unpledged to the views of any party 
or interest, let us express the sympathy which 
we have for the truly national spirit of the 
American Republic. 

A VOICE FROM THE ARCHDEACON OF 

WELLS. 

As when upon the appearing of em pe uous seas, 
Mother Garey’s chickens flutter and scream over 
the swelling waves, so when the hour of travail 
approaches for ourglorious constitution in Church, 
do Mother Church's chicks venture to spread 
their sable pinions and open their little bills. 

Convocation is nigh at hand, and all the “ in- 
terests” are alarmed. There is fear in the 
Chapter House and the Chancery; and as the 
gale rises, little pennons of oppositi mand affright 
rise up and dance before us. The great Church 





of England, we are told, fears itself; and the | 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ cannot embark | 


on the open sea of discussion among themselves 
without inaugurating an internecine war. We 
are not speaking ‘“ without authority.” Indeed, 
itis rather too abounding for the reputation of 


the Establishment. 


Eleven days ago, to wit on the 12th of October, | 


Tumour whispered in the ear of a Somersetshire 
clergyman that “the Houses of Convocation 


might be permitted to proceed” to the despatch 


of business in November. So the gentleman in 
question sat him down in his study, at Weston 
Super Mare, drew up a petition against the 
Measure, wrote a letter to his clergy inviting 
them to sign it, and subscribed himself, 
faithful servant, Henry Law.” 

_ Henry Law is the Archdeacon of Wells ; 
if we are not misinformed, he is the very Michael 


that she is appointed under the Act of Succes- 
sion. Having made his bow in the Eastern 
fashion, Mr. Law, from “ motives of allegiance,” 
“ duty to the Church,” and what not, expresses 
the apprehension and regret with which he and 
all the supposed signataries “regard the desire 
now strongly expressed that your Majesty 
would permit the Houses of Ri to 
resume the active functions which have been 
so long and so wisely suspended.” The next 
paragraph ends, not in a shower of fire, but a 
shower of verbs. Mr. Law admits, and “ de- 
plores the divisions” of the Church. He declares 
that they are a “constant humiliation” to his 
soul; but he is only anxious to cover them up. 
Mark, it is not really their existence that he de- 
plores—it is theirexposure. For he says, “The 
restoration of synodal action, instead of being a 
remedy for such evils, would tend to widen, and 
irritate, and aggravate, and multiply them to a 
fearful and inconceivable extent ;’’ that is, these 
evils, otherwise divisions, would assert themselves, 
instead of remaining hidden. What Mr. Law’s 
opinion of his fellow Churchmen is, may be 
guessed, when he says, we ‘ would not conceal 
from your Majesty our dread lest unseemly and 
intemperate discussions should bring discredit on 
the Church.” And then, again fearing only 
the visible, he writes with tender trepidation, 
“ We are also tremblingly alive to the possibility 
lest extreme views of doctrine and discipline 
might be advocated, which would prepare the 
way to a separation ;” apparently not feeling the 
scandal of the existence of extreme doctrine so 
long as it is not advocated in an official way. “A 
sudden spark,” he remarks with profound origi- 
nality, ‘‘ may kindle a flame which no waters can 
quench ;” not even Lord Maidstone’s Deluge. 

Having delivered himself of his fears, he con- 
tinues with a respectable sniff, ‘We have heard, 
indeed, much of visionary advantages;” but he 
cannot imagine “any practical benefit” likely to 
result from the revival of convocation. Possibly 
not; that is not one of the gifts attached to an 
archdeaconry. 
supposed to be better informed. He says that 
he and his possess every “ facility for the full 
discharge of their ministerial duties.” Is this a 
delicate allusion to the Chancery at Wells? 

But the cream of this address lies in the spe- 
cifie proposed by Mr. Law, as the remedy for all 
evils. What do you think it is, reader? Listen. 
“We would further state, that the great blessing 
which the Church of England seems to need, 
under God, is—repose /”’ After remaining torpid 
for above a century, the Church is awakened in 
great pain, and one of her most unctuous sooth- 
sayers suggests as a soothing syrup for her trou- 
bles — MORE REPOSE! Some hundreds of 
years ago, it was said, ‘* Go ye out unto the ends 
of the earth and preach the gospel ;” it was not 
said, ‘‘ Go ye out into all the snug places ye can 
find, and—repose.” 

It is therefore in full consistency with this 
sleepy morale that Mr. Law implores the Queen 
not to open a door in the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, for ‘ the outbreak of further distractions.” 





ABD-EL KADER AND HIS LIBERATOR. 


Certarn acts forbid criticism, and Louis Napo- 
leon’s liberation of Abd-el Kader is one. If we 
were to compare this last act with the same man’s 
previous achievement, we might find grounds for 
suspicion as to its single-mindedness ; but let us 
reject such grounds altogether. _ To look sus- 


| piciously into the motives of acts which are great 


“Your | 
| fend. 


and, | 


of the faithful who love to set the lance of their | 


might under the fifth rib of the High Church | 


party. Wrapped in the wet blanket of the Evan- | 


gelical sect, and looking through the spectacles | 


they provide for their followers, Archdeaton Law 


sees things in a light which, under the conditions 


of the seer, is not at all surprising. He sees a 
tempest afar off, and he cackles over it, and 
flutters about it in a startling manner, which 
¢auses us many apprehensions for his safety. 

he document which he has incubated, and 
addressed to his clerical comates in the Arechdea- 
conry of Wells, is an address to the Queen. 
peaking in the collective name, Mr. Law ad- 

es her Majesty “as appointed of God ;” 


When all the world; Mr. Law included, knows 





in themselves, is poor spirited: it is treachery 
even to the greatness which it professes to de- 
If an act of generosity 1s greater’ than 
him who performs it, that man, so to speak, ex- 
torts the tribute of our respect by stepping into 
a higher grade than that which he had previously 
occupied. It is the very essence of a sanctuary, 
that it should avail for all, from the noble tres- 
passer to the basest mercenary; and the sane- 
tuary of generous spirit should avail for all who 
enter it. 

In this matter, Louis Napoleon has at least 
shown himself superior to those who went before 
him,—to Louis Philippe, to Lamoriciére,’ to 
Cavaignae, and all the Governments which might 
have done what he has done, but which neglected 
it. If he has now shown himself superior to 
himself as he was while he delayed so long, we 
are bound to accept this confirmation as proof 
that he meant what he said, when he promised 
to release Abd-el Kader, sooner or later. If we 


On another subject he may be | 








say that it is ing in him to take advantage 

the respect which such an act extorts, his 
ecg is at least of a nobler kind than the dul- 
ness of Louis Philippe and the others who could 
not perceive the moral influence of generosity. 
If we say that he is taking advantage of moral 
feelings which he does not share, then the very 
fact of his subserviency to those moral feelings 
is a great testimony to their rightful wey me 
He admits that “ the Emperor” is less than the 
generous man, and in so doing, though he him- 
self may have belonged to an inferior caste, he 
—_ in sustaining the nobility of generous 
eeling. 

Sone of us are amused at the lecture which he 
insinuated to the Arab chief on the subject of 
good faith. It is possible that the creature of 

ad faith may now feel, in his own case, the 
paramount necessity of good faith as the real 
governor of States, and if so, how striking the 
testimony to the higher influence! It is possible 
also, however, that Louis Napoleon may not 
know that he has broken faith ; so complex are 
the self-deceptions of human nature. But what- 
ever may be the inner workings of his mind, he 
has at all events shown that the man who has 
waded through treachery and blood to the 
throne of a day—who has deceived the whole 
world, and filched an Empire from a people 
that has lost its way—who has attained to the 
summit of power by vulgar means—till in his 
heart has the faculty to feel the highest motives 
of humanity, still trusts to that feelmg in others, 
and still rests the crowning glory of his pageantry 
on an act of generosity to an almost forgotten 
prisoner. Rate the man and his motives at the 
a and you cannot destroy the greatness of 
the act. 


TAXATION REDUCED TO UNITY AND 
SIMPLICITY.* 
¥, 





THE TAXATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

In our preceding article we pointed out that which we 
take to be the true subject matter of taxation—viz., 
visible and tangible property. Our next step would be 
to discuss the principles of assessment ; but since our 
remarks on that branch of the subject, however sus- 
ceptible of general application, will be best read with a 
special reference to the particular circumstances of the 
United K* rdom, we shall show, in this paper, how our 
own taxation would stand under the proposed system. 

From this view of the subject we exclude all debate 
on the anrount of our present taxation, on the fitness 
of the purposes to which it is applied, or on the 
economy, judgment, or fidelity ‘with which it is ad- 
ministered. We take it for granted that our present 
revenue must be raised; our inquiries relate to the 
forms and incidents of the taxation by which it is to be 
raised, and to nothing more. 

We first need to know what is the amount of visible 
and tangible property—that is, of taxable property —in 
the United Kingdom. Staticians, we believe, have not 
arrived at any very certain conclusion on this*point. 
Probably, however, the following facts and opinions 
will supply sufficient guidance for our present illustra- 
tive purpores. 

In Porter’s Progress of the Nation (Sec. VI., 
Chap. 2) the real property of Great Britain is estimated, 
from the returns of the Income Tax in 1842, to be of 
the value of 2,382,112,425/, his assumes the average 
value to be that of 25 years’ purchase; and it_issaid 
not to include properties of less than 150/. per-ann. 
We ought to add, that the income tax returns 6f1850 
and 1851, under schedule A. treated in like mantier, do 
not give more than 2,273,958,000/. and 2,264,254,300/. 
respectively. These numbers do not so differ fromeach 
other as to require us to depart from Mr. Porter’s 
estimate for 1842, which, considering the evasions 
known to have been practised of late, is more likely 
than those of subsequent years, to have approximated 
to the true value of the real property. 

In the same chapter of the same work, the personal 
property in Great Britain is estimated from the legacy 
duties at 2,200,000,000/. in 1845. But those duties 
are not payable on properties under 20/., and, from 
that cause, with or without others contributing to the 
same effect, the property left by only three-tenths of 
the heads of families, comes under the operation of the 
legacy duties: much personal property also passes at or 
in anticipation of death, under arrangements which do 
not subject it to duty at all. The sum above given, 
then, probably does not fully represent the personal 
property in 1845; an increase too has taken place 
since that date. From 1814 to 1845 that increase was 
estimated at 1000 millions, or 32 millions per ann. 


* See Leader, Nos, 108, 111, 116, 134. 
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the yearly increase being greater in the latter part of 
the term: from 1841 to 1845, it was taken at 200 
millions or 50 millions per annum. The causes of 
increase have not been less active or potent since 1845 
than immediately before that date; we therefore take 
50 millions per annum as the annual rate of increase of 
personal property, which in the six years elapsed since 
1845, gives an addition of 300 millions. We add also 
for personal properties paying no legacy duty, one-tenth 
of the whole, or 250 millions. This raises the figure 
for personal property at the present time to 2750 mil- 
lions, which with 2382 millions for real property, 
gives a total of 5132 millions for the capital value of 
the property in Great Britain. 

To this is to be added the property of Ireland, for 
which even the seanty means of estimate we have so far 
employed do not exist. The contribution of Ireland to 
the taxation of the United Kingdom seems to be about 
one-tenth of that of Great Britain; and although the 
ratio supplied by this fact may not be entitled to much 
confidence, we may use it as the best guide we have ; 
since, too, it attributes only one-eleventh of the wealth 
of the United Kingdom to one-fourth of the population, 
we may suppose it is not greatly, if at all, in excess of 
the truth. Adding then for Ireland one-tenth to the 
former total of 5132 millions, we raise the whole to 
5645 millions. 

But this sum includes two subtractive items: 1st, 
It includes a considerable amount of mortgages taken 
twice—once as land, and the second time as personal 
property—by an operation similar to that we described 
in our last as having taken place in the taxation of 
New York. 2nd, The amount of 783 millions due to 
the public creditor is also included; a fact we merely 
notice now, purporting to discuss it hereafter. For the 
first of these items, and for any consequences fairly 
attaching to the second, we propose to strike off 645 
millions, reducing the estimate of the value of all the 
visible and tangible property in the United Kingdom to 
5000 millions of pounds sterling. 

These figures tabulated appear more conveniently as 
follows :— 

Approximate Estimate of the value of the visible and 
tangible Property in the United Kingdom. 





In Great ~a Millions of £. 

. 2382 

Pome ¥ — lg as “deduced from the 
legacy duties in 1845. . ci 2200 
Increase of personal property since 1845 - 300 
Personal property paying no legacy duty. . 250 
5132 

In Ireland, say one-tenth of that of Great 
a ee ee ee 
5645 

Deduct for mortgages taken twice, and on 
account of the nationaldebt . . . . . 645 


Total estimated value of visible and tangible 
property in the United Kingdom, millions 5000 

Some support to this estimate is derived from the 
amount of property returned as subject to the income 
tax. We know that here great disturbing causes may 
prevent us from obtaining correct results; but, in the 
dearth of information, we may as well avail ourselves 
of as much probability as the returns afford. The in- 
come tax for the year ending 5th April, 1851, was 
paid to the amounts which imply actual incomes as 
follows :— 

Schedule A. Land, &c., in respect of the 


property ° - £90,570,172 

— B. Ditto, in respect of the 
occupation. . . . . 21,919,512 
— OC. Annuities, dividends, &. . 25,583,452 
—- = Trades, professions, &c. . 53,266,800 
— E. Public den , pensions, &e. 11,366,982 
Annual i noe assessed to the property —_—_—_ 
| re . £202,706,918 


Now, considering how much the tax is said to be 
evaded, how much is not taxed because it is of a nature 
to produce no income, and how much is in the hands of 
persons whose total income is below 150/. a year, and 
so pays no tax, we can hardly doubt that this amount 
is much too small a basis for estimating the property of 
the country. If, however, we capitalise its several 
items on any probable supposition in respect of each, 
augment the result for the known deficiency of the 
amount, and add to the whole a dug proportion for 
Ireland, we shall arrive, on any probable set of con- 
jectures, at a sum not differing much from our foregoing 
estimate of 5000 millions. 

Again,—Mr. Jellicoe states (Report of Income Tax 
Committee, 4139), that about 1000 millions of pro- 
perty is insured against fire, and that practical men 
believe this to be about half the insurable property. If, 
then, to the 2000 millions we thns obtain, we add the 
presumed value of land and other property not needing 
insurance, or not capable of it, we shall again gain 
some countenance for the same estimate. 


of 5000 millions, as the estimated value of the visible 
and tangible property in the United Kingdom. 

We next require to know the amount of the annual 
expenses. This, for the year ending 5th January, 
1852, appears, from the “Finance Accounts” of last 
session, page 16, to be 54,002,994. ; equal to a rate of 


1. 1s. 7}d. per cent. on a capital of 5000 

The ected taxation was 56,834,708/. ; equal to a The 
rate of 17. 2s. 83d. per cent. The particulars, 
rearranged, are given in the following statement, the 
last columns of which on each side exhibit the 

lent rate under the proposed system, for each item, 


Income and Expenditure hae United Kingdom for the Year ending January 5, 1852, 






































[Equivalent rate per | 
. cent. on a capital 
Income. Amount. of 5000 millions 
sterling. 
sane —— | 
£ je d@ |£ ad. | 
Easential Taxes. | i 
' 
ER nceacs naenskaniins $2,197, 075 8 10.566 
BIE si SAA cases cstivsnances 15,400,420 | 6 1.92 | 
' 
MID sindcacesencscovensnansunse 6,529,049 | 2 7.339 
Taxes, Land and Assessed... | 3,739,984 | 1 6.192 | 
»» Incomeand Property | 5,410,350 | 2 2.116 
j——— 1 1 4.18 
Supplemental and Incidental 
Imposts and Receipts. | 
Binet Ci iiscss acdc edaescsscccese 2,422,168 O 11.626 
Deductions from Pensions 4,510 | 0 0.022 
| 
Crown Lands ....ccccrocceessee 352,957 | 0 L.eos 
Small branches of the Here- 
ditar~ Revenues ............ 25,826 | 0 0.1% 
Surplus Fees of Regulated 
Public Offices ............... 108,916 | 0 0.523 | 
Money arising from other | 
ig ee 563,453 | 0 2.708 | 
| 
| } 
———} 1 4.693 
Total Taxation............ 156,834,708 | '1 2 8.806 





The following are the principal items under each | 
head of taxation, with their equivalent rates. | 












































Equivalent | 
rate per | 
CUSTOMS. yt a aie | 
m 1991. 15000 millions 
sterling. 
Tea . y ie ee 5,000,625 | 3 4s 
Tobacco and Snuff “oe 2 ee 4,166,469 1 9.489 
Sugar ofallkinds . ... . | 3,953,604 1 7. 
is + « ¢ 2 sas eee 1,776, 247 0 S.s26 
na a on ae oe i 0 6.690 
Rum . a hy eo 0 5.270 
Corn, Meal and Flour . er er | 0 2.426 
Coffee. oer a4 } O 2.136 
All other articles. ~ | 1 0.251 
Duties collected in the Isle of Man, j 
and sundry incidental items . . | 2 | 0 0.368 
. 
’ | 22,197,075 | 8 10.546 
Equivalent 
a rate per 
EXCISE. Nett produce! cent. on 
“8** 15000 millions 
sterling. 
£ a. d. 
De o.a & « & @ 6.6 < 6,030,324 2 4.96 
ets Te we es ee Oe 5,085,560 2 O27 
_ ONCEB., » 6 2 6 8 eo 8 1,160,571 0 5.57 
+ ek. be ee aoe we 1,043,027 0 5.007 
DOG? 0. 6 4.8.9 ¢ 4 » & 8 928,877 0 4.458 
Hope.. « © ¢ © ee 6 we 6 426,028 0 2.085 
Railways . 1.26 2 © se ws eo 287 ,332 0 1.s79 
Stage Carriages . . 2. 1 2 6 217,062 0 1.oss 
Post Miarees . ww eae 145,432 0 0.698 
Hackney Carriages. . . . . « 88,082 0 O.se2 
Game Certificates . . 9,299 0 0.086 
Sugar used in Brewing and Home- | 
made , 156 0 0.001 | 
Incidental Ree eipts, less certain 
Repayments . .. +. > 28,730 0 0.138 
15,400,420 | 5 love 
| Equivalent 
rate per 
STAMPS. INett produce! cent. on 
| im 1851 15000 millions 
sterling. 
| £ a. d. 
Legacies. . - | 1,313,028 0 6,202 
Deeds and other instruments not | 
specifically mentioned 1,191,491 0 5.719 
Fire Insurances . P 1 _ 539 O 5.45 
Wills and Admifistrations «> 0 4.671 
Bills of Exchange 554, 592 0 2.662 
Newspapers and Papers s for Adver- 
tisements. . P 396,514 0 1.903 
Licences and Certificates . . 224,317 0 1.076 
Advertisements ~ 175,095 0 0.80 
Receipts . ° 174,744 0 0.898 
Marine Insurances o* 172,673 0 0.829 
Gold and Silver Plate . 61,213 0 0.296 
Compositions for _— Notes 43,470 0 0.209 
Medicine . : 32,264 0 0.155 
Bankers’ Notes . . . 12,302 0 0.058 
Cards and Dice ‘ 11,441 0 0.055 
Penalties and Law Funds. P 58,136 0 O.a79 
6,529,049 2 7.339 





We use, then, in our future calculations, this figure 






































ee _ 
Equivalent*tate per 
XPENDITURE. | Cent. on 
EXPENDITURE Amount. of & “api tal 
Sterling, 
> Pree 
National Debt. & a ae? 
Total Charges of the Funded 
Debt, together with In- | 
terest on Exchequer Bills | 28,017,128 | ......... 11 2 
Civil Services. 
eb ees 397,730 | 0 1.900 
Annuities and Pensions ' 
charged by Act of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated 
Fund - 378,342 0 Lisis 
Salaries and Allowances _ «te 273,526 | 0 1.sis 
Diplomatic Salaries and | 
NS eres 152,798 | 0 0.733 
Courts of Justice............ 1,090,227 | 0 5.233 
Miscellaneous Charges on } 
the Consolidated Fund .. 295,056 | 0 Le 
Civil Serviccs charged on | 
Annual Grants of Parlia- | 
DAGUE Cisccasinsensnndeversvescs 4,004,832 1 7.223 
| 2 
Military Services. Tan 
6,485,498 | 2 7.130 
| 5 549,917 | 2 4.080 
2,235,442 | 0 10.744 
300,000 | | 0 Lsso 
— ————i § 21, 
Money paid into the Bank of | - 
England under arrange- 
ments respecting Unclaimed 
OPM. nin ginsesnrerstatckatons pe Om 
-—- | ayant 
} 0, 506,610 | | 19 9.0 
Payments out of the Revenue | ‘ | | 
on its way to the Exchequer | 559,918 | 0 2.687 | 
Charges of Collection ............ | 3,936,466 | 1 6.695 | 
|-— 1 Ose 
Total Expenditure ...... 54,002, 994 i] 1 7a 
The remaining heads of “ Taxes Land and heen 


—Income and Property,” require no subsidiary table, 

If there be an error here, it must relate only to the 
value of the property. But no such error can invali- 
date either the principles we have advanced, or the 
reasonableness of their practical application. It can 
only lead to a higher or lower rate than that we have 
deduced, which higher or lower rate is now actually 
paid in some or other form. The question before us 
now is not one of amount (for that under any system 
remains the same to the whole community), but of the 
justice, and, to some extent, the good policy of different 
modes of distribution. 

The relation of the taxation to the income is not the 
primary and governing one, nor does it affect the ne 
cessity of raising a given amount of taxes, or the 
justice of particular modes of raising them ; yet it is of 
importance in some views of the subject. The alleged 
gross income, as exhibited by the income-tax returns 
of 1851, is, as we have stated, 202,706,918/. If te 
this we make an addition for incomes under 1501, 
which going no lower than 50/., are estimated by Mr. 
Farr (4871) at 83,380,000/., and augment the sum 
by one-tenth for Ireland, we shall reach only to 314 
millions of annual income. Moreover, Mr. Farr, in a 
valuable table, page 463 Second Report on Income 
Tax, estimates the total income in Great Britain at 
3835 millions, of which those below 602. per annum are 
very uncertain; he takes all above that point to amount 
to 261 millions. Taking any sum rendered probable 
by these figures, and adding to it as before for Ireland, 
we shall again have a total of something above 300 
millions for the whole. Say the income is 324 millions, 
and we see that our taxation of 54 millions is one-sixth 
of it, besides whatever is added to the amount oF 


| severity of that taxation by its indirectness. 


This comparison leads to one of two alternatives. 
If the income is really much more than 324 millions, 
then the income-tax returns, on which that estimate is 
founded, are much in error; they prove that the tax 
is very much evaded, and so the present system has its 
condemnation. If the income tax returns be true, and 
the tax itself honestly assessed and duly paid, then 
all incomes on the average are paying ‘one-sixth of 
thereabouts to the State. If any man, startled by such 
a statement, says that although the whole community 
may pay one- sixth yet that he does not, we answer, 
that it may be true he does not pay one-sixth ;—that 
by the proportion of his property it may be that he 
ought not to pay to that extent out of his income, of 
possibly thatheought to paymore ; but that, directly yand 
indirectly, by real payments of his own, and by the con 
sequences of the payments of others, he does not, in fact, 
know what he pays; that if he does pay less than his 
share others must pay more than theirs ; and that, for 
aught he knows, his share, and that of others si 
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: 
beis, may fall on men whose sacrifices to sustain 
ra 


the burden may not be merely those of comforts, luxu- 

ris, ot accumulations, but of daily necessaries for body 
ani mind. 

In any case, however, : ' 

that our taxation absorbs one-sixth of our in- 

come; and in whatever way we turn the matter, it 

«il tll come to the same thing. The effect of the 

change of system is to bring us face to face 

with the fact. It is worse than uscless to disguise it 

by the obscure and complicated devices of an indirect 


we must for the present 


Few nations have paid so little as one-sixth of their 
income in taxation, including all its forms, although 
noneof them have paid taxes approaching to ours in abso- 
Jute amount. As to our own experience, we had, in1799, 
an income-tax of one-tenth above 200/. per annum, and at 

nated rates down to 60/.: this yielded six millions, 
while the total taxation was thirty-five and a half mil- 
lions. The incomes returned in 1801, down to 601., 
amounted to 74,676,8941. ; add what we may for eva- 
sions, exemptions, and incomes below the taxable limit, 
it till appears that the taxation at the beginning of 
the century Was at least one-third of the income. In 
1803 the income-tax was fixed at one-twentieth ; but 
the whole taxation reached to thirty-eight and a half 
nilions. True, those were years of war; but this at 
ast is clear, that a tax on property which, on the 
average, should take only one-sixth of the iucome, to 
the exclusion of all other taxes whatever, would be far 
Jes burdensome than a tax of one-tenth or one-twen- 
tieth, accompanied by other taxes of six or ten times 
its own magnitude. 

Having referred so much to income, we must add 
that the relation of taxation to income is necessarily 
taken into account in considering the effect of taxation 
on the general wealth of the nation, but that it does 
not supply the rule for apportioning taxation amongst 
the individual members of the community. We have 
not space in this article for showing that our taxatione 
even at its present rate, leaves us large collective annual 
savings. 

Our tables have been calculated on the supposition 
that we have but one tax, and that an annual one on 
property. 
ture, would be a rate of 1/7. ls. 7}d. per cent. on all 
property. Two devices, consistent with our principles, 
may be proposed for reducing that rate-—a personal tax 
anda large tax on all successions. 
ling per person per annum would raise only 1,350,0002., 
and at three or four times that amount, would not get 
rid of the necessity of relying chiefly on the tax on 
property. A large tax on successions, ably advocated 
by Mr. J. 8. Mill, is a property tax paid under arrange- 
ments equivalent to the operation of a reversed life 
assurance; practically, it 


Such a tax, to meet our present expendi- 


The first at one shil- 


would bear with great 
verity where successive lives on the same property 
were short. Even if it were raised as high as would 
be consistent with not defeating its realization, in large 
sums, and at long intervals, from the same property, 
and if real property (now exeinpt) were included in it, 
sit ought to be, the chief resource must still be the 
annnal tax. Reserving, then, these points, we do not 
for them disturb our table, or our reasonings founded 
on it. 

Out of 17. 1s. 73d., the amount of the requisite rate, 
Ils. 24d., or more than half, is absorbed by the interest 
and management of the National Debt. In spite of 
all that can be said to the contrary, “debt,” in 
national as well as private affairs, “is not only an in- 
Convenience, but a calamity :” and of all the objects the 
nation should propose to itself, few are so important as 
tamest and steadfast efforts to reduce its own. lf, as 
we believe, sixty millions of direct would be more 
easily borne than fifty of indirect taxation, we might 

; to make some sensible impression on its amount 
during the lives of our present active men. Exclusive 
of the consequences of our debt, our taxation would be 








only they were equally spread over all property, taxes 
may be entirely obliterated, which have been subjects 
of deep and long-continued complaint, and which by 
the partiality of their pressure have been undeniably 
injurious and severe. 

The following table illustrates this point, which, 
however, will require further discussion: — 


Rate per 1002. per ann. 
Matters affected by uired to replace 
present taxes, and abolish the said 
taxes. 
Household consumption, exclusive of s. d. 
GU « ¢ « © soe « ote, oe 
Dnnkables . ee ee eee 
Successions (real property now exempt). 0 11 
Commercial apuallion pat as 
distinct from the subject matters of 
commerce se auee = BO 
Locomotion . . 0 74 


Means of discussion, information, and 


a errr i | 


16 3 
We have confined ourselves in this paper to general 
views of the position of our taxation under the pro- 
posed system. Assessment, and the bearing of the 
system on classes, and in special circumstances, will 
occupy future papers. 








THE PROPLE’S PALACE AND THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A well timed, moderate, and sensible pamphlet has recently 
been published under this title on the Sabbatarian agita- 
tion against the promised charter to the new Crystal 
Palace Company. We had hoped that the indignant voice of 
public opinion had silenced that nasal clamour; but a re- 
port has reached us which we would fain consider as un- 
founded, that Lord Derby, harassed by the Sabbatarian 
skirmishers, sent out by the Earl of Shaftesbury, begins, 
with his now proverbial pliancy, to hesitate about granting 
the promised charter to the new Crystal Palace, unless the 
building be entirely closed on Sundays. When this out- 
rage on sound feeling and common sense was first an- 
nounced, our readers will remember that the Leader de- 
nounced its folly and its cruelty: for the rest, we may add 
that the pith of the pamphlet to which we have alluded, 
and which well deserves attention (as it is written in an 
eminently religious spirit) was contained in “A Plea for 
Sunday Reform” which appeared in our Portfolio more 
than a year ago. 














{i THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 
AKE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THK EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. } 










ll confess he hath much 
s, his senses awakened, 
i. If, then, it be profitable 
ldit not, at least, be tolerable 
.— MILTON. 





THE MORALITY OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Mr. Leaper,—In your recent observations upon the 
Woman’s Rights Convention in America you say, that 
“had the law the right of compelling men to pay for 
the support of illegitimate children, infanticide would 
be diminished, or entirely cease.” But its good effect 
would be carried much further. Illegal connexions 
would be more effectually checked. The law which 
gave women the rights of equality would tend to clear 


| our land of the miserable, abandoned, vagrant, and 


| 


little felt; and if it were direct, and, therefore, im- | 
pertel, as well as open to easy understanding and 
correction, it would occasion little dissatisfaction and | 


tara discontent, 
The foregoing tables show by what small imposts, if 


criminal juvenile population whom no one cares for and 
who care for no one. Perhaps even the law which 
elevated the Woman to her just position, would in so 
doing elevate the Man so much in his moral state, that 
the laws to enforce education, now so evidently incum- 
bent and approaching, would not be needed. 

The laws I mean which must give support to ragged 


| and reformatory, and industrial schools, or by whatever 


name we call those institutions which are to supply the 





faults of educational schools—the faults of social ties— 
which the want of this education has been so long 
engendering in our country. Can we doubt that 
whatever sanction we give to raise the worth 
nity of the human race that now exists, by so 
shall we secure the increased worth and dignity of 
succeeding race who are entering into the world as 
progeny of the present. For it is the i 
perty of morals that they raise not only those 
them, but those towards whom they are acted. 
is the argument which you and all rational 
use of in advocating the giving of rights to the 
to the whole of the adult males—is it not that 
doing you will give them also duties? and is 
argument identical for women in truth and in 
I have lately visited a reformatory school in one of 
cities, in which out of 30 boys lodged and fed, the 
master tells me that almost every one is illegitimate or 
turned out by a step-father or mother, or having 
parents in prison, and the consequence is that most have 
been in gaol seven to ten times ; and while the causes, bad 
family-ties,and bad education, are so strongly pointed out 
by the evidence of such schools, shall we only look to 
the remedy, not to prevention ? 

I remain, Sir, your humble servant, 


B 
Efe 


I 
BEE 


who 


se 8 
lle 


Bath, October 11th. 





DISUNION AMONG POPULAR LEADERS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Dear Sitr,—Please to be so kind as to allow me to 
tender my sincere thanks and regards to Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, for his manly forbearance towards his calumnia- 
tors—for I cannot call them less—for depend upon it, 
a man who can truly say, ‘ it is my rule never to de- 
fend myself,’ is calculated to exercise a very beneficial 
influence, both in the present and the future, over the 
movements of the people. I am a poor man, but I 
have often said that I would contribute half of my 
week’s earnings towards making a fund to be divided 
amongst the Chartist leaders, on the condition that 
they would be at peace amongst themselves for a period 
of two or three years; but now, when a leader like 
Mr. Hunt, whose usefulness time alone will tell, comes 
forward and states the above rule of his conduct, I 
think that there is good cause to be thankful, for it is, 
in my opinion, a true sign of calculable progress ; and if 
the people only countenance such conduct, as it oug' 
to be countenanced, our time henceforth will notbe taken 
up by personalbickerings, that have so long been the bane 
of every Chartist movement; but by true union in word 
and action, until we finally triumph over every ob- 
stacle, and obtain those political rights for which we 
have so long yearned and struggled. 
Yours ever, dear Sir, in the cause of Right, 


Bingley, Oct. 18th, 1852. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. W. W.’s letter, in reply to our temperance contributors, 
declined. We prefer to insert the communications against the 
view taken by “Ion,” so that the discussion may not be con- 
sidered partially conducted. ‘ Ion” will probably offer a few 


| remarks on the letters we have inserted, 


Mr. H. Beal’s letters admit of no reply. Their insertion 
would, we believe, discredit the cause they profess to represent 
in the eyes of all right-thinking and generous men. 

“ The War of Ideas,” addressed to the Anti-Slavery Leaders 
at home and abroad, by lon—Letters to the “Open Council,” 
on ‘* The Empire in France,” and the “ Relation of Woman to 
Political Reform’’— unavoidably omitted this week. 





Wives at a Premium.—An Oregon correspondent 
of the Commercial Advertiser, in speaking of the 
famous Oregon land law, which gives a mile square of 
land to every actual settler married before a certain 
date, says that it set the whole country astir, and every- 
body got married that could. The scarcity of mar- 
riageable women, however, was such that, in some in- 
stances, girls of 14, 13, 12, and even 11 years of age 
were married, in order to secure the land perquisites ! 
— New York Herald. 


A Danpy Inp1an.—The young Indian, like the 
young European, is apt to break out as a dandy. He 
paints and greases himself with studious care, and 
dallies -elegantly with his pipe and tomahawk. He 
aspires to possess a looking-glass, and when he gete 
one, dresses by it more than seven times a-day. It is, 
however, not only a vain thing; it is serviceable to him 
in the prairie, since by flashing it against the sun, he 
can make signals visible by distant friends before his 
own dark body is to be described; and that, on many 
critical occasions, may be a property that makes the 
looking-glass a valuable friend. Mr. Sullivan estimates 
the smoking power of the Indian at 50 pipes a-day ; 
but his tobacco is diluted with three times itse.quan. ty 
of the dried bark of the red willow, which makes it 
hotter to the mouth, but diminishes its sedative effect. 
— Dicxens’s Household Words. 
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Literature. 


Oritics aré not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and ty enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


THACKERAY is not only on the eve of publication with his new historical 
novel, but is also, we have heard, preparing a cheap edition of Vanity Fair. 
It will have an immense sale, for it is not a work to be exhausted by a 
single reading or rereading. Beside Tom Jones, its place will be on every 
well-ordered bookcase. 

The French papers announce a forthcoming work of considerable interest, 
if only executed with moderate skill and trustworthiness, viz., Mémoires 
secrets pour servir a l’ Histoire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand et Catherine 
Ir. It is said to be compiled from authentic and inedited documents. 
Unhappily, French Memoirs, though incomparably amusing, are but little 
renowned for truth ; and we must wait for the proofs of authenticity before 
yielding ourselves to these revelations. 

LAMARTINE sends us, vid Brussels, a new volume, reprinted from his 
Conseiller du Peuple ; it contains three Biographies—JEANNE b’ARC, 
Homer, and Bernarp Patissy; and if the style of these biographies 
be the style for the French people—for the hut and the atelier—one must 
form a very singular idea of tht people. The platitude and absurdity 
often disfiguring these improvisutions, may be concealed beneath the ample 
drapery of style, from those who read as they run; but if once the runners 
slacken pace, the charm will vanish. LAMartine has the facundia of a 
Gascon. No one can surpass him in magnificence of verbiage. He is not 
arrested by a truism, nor obstructed by an absurdity: on and for ever on 
the sounding current rolls, bearing on its waves the foam of rhetorical ab- 
straction. And it is meant as Literature for the People! He will tell 
them, for instance, apropos of BerNarp Pa.issy’s courage in the pro- 
secution of his inventive labours, that “ God and Art, both of whom insist 
on being vanquished, one by the patience of man, the other by his labour, 
at length yielded him the victory—Dieu et ’ Art, qui veulent étre vaincus !” 
He will talk of the Greeks (of whom he is very ignorant, though he talks 
‘familiarly as maidens do of puppy dogs”), and by way of instructing the 
people will glibly declare “that they had no other religion than that of 
Beauty” (a rhetorical phrase, totally destitute of sense), adding, that the 
Greeks are summed up in Pato, [’adorateur de Pidée, showing that he is 
as unacquainted with PLaro as with the Greeks, But it is in treating of 
Homer that he gives full swing to his propensities. He relates as veridical 
biography, a rose-pink legend of his own, made up of the legends of an- 


tiquity. Traditions, however marvellous, he says, are the “erudition of 
peoples.” He has his own private reasons for preferring that kind of 
erudition. His scorn of savants is not simply the scorn a lofty genius— 


“ Soaring in supreme dominion 
Through the azure fields of air,”— 

feels for the patient worker grubbing at the roots, it is the scorn of a man 
superbly ignorant of what those roots are. Yet LaMArtTiINE, who quotes 
as authentic the Hymns attributed to Homer(!), ventures cavalierly to 
decide on the great question raised by Wor, of the Homerie unity. To 
disbelieve in Homer, he regards as “the atheism of genius.” We never 
knew a rhetorician who did not; and the more unfamiliar with the Homeric 
works, the more indignant the protest! LaMmAnrTiNne, in the innocence of 
ignorance, says, that if the Minerva sculptured by Putp1As were broken 
in pieces, and you brought him the several parts, he, on finding those parts 
so marvellously fitting each other, bearing the mark of the same hand, 
would unhesitatingly declare that the statue was not the work of a hundred 
sculptors, but of one sculptor. So with Homer. Unhappily, it is not so 
with Homer. Had he more than a schoolboy’s familiarity with the 
Homeric poems, he would know that the parts do not fit in one with 
another, that the same hand is not visible throughout, but that very dis- 
tinct hands are visible ; he would know that even the scholars who argue 
in favour of unity, admit the whole of the ninth book to be an interpola- 
tion, in open contradiction to the rest; that the eighth book should be 
read in immediate connexion with the eleventh ; and that the latest great 
defender of unity, Mr. Grore, gives up the pretended unity of structure 
in the Jliad, which he thinks was originally an Achilleis, and subsequently 
expanded into an Jliad. Indeed, we should be content to rest the evidence 
of diversity on the twenty-second and twenty-fourth books, the passion and 
pathos of which are, we believe, of a much later period, and indubitably of 
a different hand—even the ancients suspected them. 





The discovery of a fact already discovered, and not unfamiliar, made with 
a flourish of trumpets, in the Literary Gazette of last week, deserves 
passing notice, if only for rectification :— 


“We have this week to correct a blunder of considerable historical importance, 
which has remained unexposed, and in fact undetected, for the last four hundred 
years. The name of Joan of Arc, the heroine of France, has always heretofore 
been wrongly written, not only by English and other foreigners, but by the French 
themselves. Her real name, it appears, was Dare, not d’Are :—that is to say, 
plain Joan Dare, not Joan of Arc. To be called d’Arc, Joan should have been of 
noble family, whereas she was the daughter of a common peasant, and served as 
waitress in an inn; or she should have belonged to a place called Arc, whereas she 
was born at the village of Domremy in Champagne, commenced her career at Vau- 
couleurs, and never, so far as it appears, did any exploits at Arc. The mistaken 
way of writing the name no doubt arose from the folly of some of the early French 





historians wishing to make her appear of sufficient good descent to be entitled 
the aristocratic de. But it is nevertheless a great wonder that this to 
spelling should have become universal, and should never have been dj 

any later historian foreign or French. And the wonder becomes greater still by 
we call to mind that Joan Dare has been for so long a period the most 
figure in French history, has been the cherished idol of the French people, hart 
the subject of histories, and plays, and poems, and novels innumerable, and rabeen 
pictures and statues by the score executed in her honour. It is the pasate > 
one of her brothers, a gentleman named Haldat, now living at N whe he 
brought to light the fact that the heroine has never yet been called her . 
name; and it is a little publication of his entitled Examen Critique de rane 
de Jeanne Dare, which has just fallen into our hands, that has called our ; 
to the subject. The proofs that M. Haldat cites are to our mind 

Amongst them is the patent by which King Charles VII. confiered eae 
Joan’s family; and in this document the name is written Dare. Ip fact ifthe 
correct way of writing it had at that time been d’Are, the patent would an bave 
been required at all, as the family would have been already noble. MH 
shows too very clearly that Joan’s father was named Jacques Dare, that he was 
common labourer, and that he originally belonged to the village of Septfond, i 
Haldat concludes by saying, ‘I hope that the name will be henceforth Written 
Dare, and that the heroine will be left in undisputed possession of her plebeian 
origin.’ We fear, however, that the wish will not be regarded. However plain an 
error may be proved to be, it becomes so venerable by four centuries’ duration, 
that it is almost certain to last for ever.” 

On reading this passage we were so surprised at the “ discovery,” that 
having for many years been quite familiar with the fact, we tumed to 
LAMARTINE, feeling certain to find the name Dare there given, even by 
one so inclined to prefer the “erudition of peoples.” Disappointed ye 
turned to MicHELET, and in his Histoire de France, liv. x. chap. iii, we 
read Dare distinctly enough. “It is the orthography of Jean Hordal,” 
says MicHELET, “a descendant of her brother’s Johanne Dare historia, 
1612. So that one can no longer derive the name from the Village of 
Are.”” We are more surprised at Mr. Haupar’s falling into this blunder, 
because MIcHELET’s chapter on the Maid of Orleans is so celebrated ; the 
Literary Gazette has more excuse for having followed M. Haupat, though 
a little journalistic caution would have saved it from the ‘ wonder” g 
French Historians not having detected the fact. 





PRITCHARD’S HISTORY OF ANTMALCULES. 

A History of Infusorial Animalcules, Living and Fossil. Illustrated by several Hun. 
dred Magnified Representations. By Andrew Pritchard, M.R.I. A new edition 
enlarged. Whittaker and (o, 

Tre wonders of the Microscope are not less astounding than those of the 

Telescope, and far more important in their revelations. If the one 

familiarizes the mind with vast interstellar spaces, wherein 

God’s name is writ in worlds, 


and distends the mind by the grandeur of the conceptions it subserves, 
the other by its revelations leads us into the mysteries of organization, 
and renders it possible to trace the laws of organic evolution. Struetunl 
Anatomy was impossible before 1838,when Schwann’s immortal discoveries, 
founded on microscopic observations, opened the portals of a new science 
which will revolutionize philosophy. 

The Microscope, however, is like the traveller, and “tells strange things.” 
We must not be too ready to give it eredence. Partly because it is am 
instrument difficult to handle; mainly because Observation itself is im- 
mensely difficult, as all philosophers well know. It seems easy to “ob- 
serve” a fact, and describe what you observe ; but, in truth, “ there are 
more false facts than false theories” in science, and it is by knowing what 
to look for that the best observations are made—a consideration we sub- 
mit to Factmen, scorners of theory; adding thereto the pregnant saying 
of Bacon, that observation as observation is a blind groping which rather 
stupefies than informs the mind: vaga expericntia et se tantum sequen 
mera palpatio est, et homines potius stupefacit quam informat. ¥ 

The moral of these remarks points at Ehrenberg's world-wide “dis 
coveries.” We are not backward in our admiration of the industrious 
zeal with which the Berlin microscopist has pursued for years his obser. 
vations, nor are we insensible to the impetus given to science by the very 
exaggeration of his statements, which has provoked inquirers to verify a 
refute them; but we must say that Mr. Pritchard's account of what 
Ehrenberg has seen in Animalcules has instituted an incurable suspiciot 
in our mind of all his observations not amply confirmed by other. 
Ehrenberg has not seen correctly because he does not think correctly. 

But let us first give some account of the volume before us. It is ina 
tistically put together, but its very vices of composition enhance its value: 
a paradox which will cease to be paradoxical directly we inform the reader 
in what the vices consist. Mr. Pritchard is an assiduous Microscopist 
and a warm admirer of Ehrenberg, whose discoveries he introduced to 
English public in the first edition of this work in the year 1834. Instead, 
however, of confining himself to Ehrenberg’s researches, he has int 
duced the results arrived at by Kiitzing, Siebold, Dujardin, and other, 
which decisively overthrow Ehrenberg’s views, so that although the book 
is composed in a fragmentary manner, and reads more like a book 
excerpts on Infusoria, yet the reader is enabled to correct Ehrenberg ot 
of the very pages intended to glorify him. Nor is this the only merit 
the work. It embraces a History of Animaleules, their organization, a 
localities ; a treatise on the Use of the Microscope, and the modes of col 
lecting Infusoria for examination; a section full of minute and ¥ 
detail on Classification and Description of Animalcules ; and four 
twenty steel engravings containing several hundred illustrations, ¥ 
more than the cost of the work in themselves. Now, although it 18 te 


that the student will miss an organizing hand amidst these multitudinows 
and astounding details, it is also true that he will find no bad organization, 
no imperfect philosophy. It is a book of materials—the materials at 
great interest. y . el 
We have said that Ehrenberg is to be received with caution. You 
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anderstand this on being informed that he, violating all Biology, declares 
the Animalcules to be “ organized, and the greater part of them (probably 
all) highly organized bodies.” The suppésed existence in these simple 
structures of organs so complex as gall-ducts, ganglia, eyes, Ac. 
ied by any evidence of the presence of those tisswes from 
which Sa Sieens are formed, or of those Sunctions which they subserve) 
will make the Biologist stare ; but what will he say to Ehrenberg’s asser- 
tion (p. 7), that “the power of infusorial organization is shown in this 
exhibition of a complete mental activity !!” We feel that it is only neces- 
to make an allusion to so outrageous a proposition. To disprove it 
gould be to insult the sagacity of the reader. It may serve, however, as 

4 text for a sermon on “*¢ )bservation. a 

Having satisfied himself that Infusoria are highly organized, Ehrenberg 
discovers that “they do not sleep.” The enunciation of this discovery is 
instructive, because it places the fact only asa probability. “ They appear 
to be (as far as is yet known) sleepless.” He would not be surprised, 
therefore, to find them sleeping? Did he ever ask himself what sleep was ? 
Professor Owen, in his quict w ay, thus disposes both of the “ sleepless- 
ness” and of the “volitional activity” of these infinitesimal creatures :— 

«The motions of the Po/ygastrica have appeared to me, long watching them for 
indications of volition, to be in general of the nature of respiratory acts, rather 
than attempts to obtain food or avoid danger, Very seldom can they be construed 
gs voluntary, but seem rather to be automatic ; governed by the influence of stimuli 
within or without the body, not felt, but reflected wpon the contractile fibre ; and, 
therefore, are motions which never tire. We may thus explain the fact which 
Ehrenberg relates—not without an expression of surprise—namely, that at what- 
ever period of the nighi he examined the living Infusoria, he invariably found them 
moving as actively as in the day time; in short, it seemed to him that these little 
beings never slept.” 

The way these “organs” are discovered is simple. Ehrenberg observes 
amotion and infers a precedent volition, not conceiving that it may be 
automatic; he observes a red speck, calls it an eye, and having so called 
it of course assumes a nervous system corresponding with it. ‘If no 
other proof than this could be obtained,” says Ehrenberg or Mr. Pritchard, 
speaking of the eye specks, ‘of the existence of a nervous system in these 
animated atoms, this might still be taken as a sufficient evidence of the 
fact.” Yes, by microscopists, not by biologists; in the absence of any 

roof of a nervous system the notion of an eye existing becomes baseless ; 

ut the eye is assumed, and from that assumption a nervous system is 
deduced. See how this is done— 

“The Rotfatoria are not considered to possess a true nervous system, but in 
many of the species, having eyes, there appears one or two masses attached to them, 
which Ehrenberg thinks are similar to nervous ganglia and nervous fibrille. The 
eyes vary in number; they are usually of a red colour; in some they are placed 
upon a ganglion, and are freely moveable beneath the transparent superficial en- 
velope of the body.” 

Now what is the naked fwcf—what is there presented in observation ? 
The Microscope shows red specks, loose aggregations of coloured parti- 
cles—why assume them to be eyes? In the spores of the Alge there are 

ts precisely similar, yet who calls them eyes? But on this point hear 


ujardin, whom Mr. Pritchard, with praiseworthy candour, quotes for his | 
| their minuteness and the nature of their coverings, render it difficult of applica- 


own refutation :— 
“The sense of sight would partake more of the character of reality, if the colour 


of a speck without appreciable organization, without a constant form or a precise | 


contour, sufficed to prove the existence of an eye. But, for instance, in the 
Euglena, which are particularly cited as characterized by such an organ, the red 
spot so regarded is excessively variable, sometimes multiple, at other times made 
up of irregularly aggregated granules. 

“ Analogy, too, is inadequate to the solution of the question; for, on descending 
the animal series, to determine the nature of the coloured speck, we have to leap 
from the Daphnic (inembers of the Lnfomostraca), with a moveable eye, repeating 
in its composition that of Insects and Crustaceans, to animals presenting nothing 
but diffused coloured specks. 

“Such spots, whether in number or position, have so little physiological import- 
ance in the Planariz, and in certain Annelides, that they are often not even to be 
employed as an absolute specific character. In the Rotatoria, the analogy with 


Which is more especially insisted on, these pigment spots are, in some species, | 


known to disappear from age, and in others to become more evident, in proportion 
to size or development of individuals: so that the learned micrographer of Berlin, 
in his attempt to base the generie characters of these animals on the presence and 
number of the eyes, has been led to place in different genera, species very closely 
allied, if not identical. Indeed, that a black or red colour is in general an attribute 
of the pigment of eyes, cannot be a reason for concluding an eye to exist wherever 
there is a red colour ; if so, indeed, we must accord them to some intestinal worms, 
such as the Scolexr polymorphus, which has two red spots on the neck; to the ac- 
tinie, which are often strewed with such specks, and also to some bivalved mol- 


lusks, 





which, at first sight, might be supposed to be so very broad and distinct, upon a 
more minute consideration, is not easily settled. Nor is this surprising, for if we 
turn to inorganic nature, we find the chemist is equally at a loss to separate the 
two grand classes into which he divides those bodies: namely,—metals and non- 
metallic substances. While, at starting, they offer no resemblance, yet, by slight 
gradations, the bodies of each division approach the other where characters are 
still wanting to distinguish them. As examples, we may take the metal Silicium, 
which is sometimes regarded as a non-metallic body; while, on the other side, 
Iodine and Bromine resemble metals. In the organic world, no difficulty is found 
in separating the mammals, birds, and fishes, from forest trees and flowering plants; 
but, as we descend in each kingdom, the lines of demarcation become less strong 
and decisive, until at length no single character is sufficient to distinguish them. 
Thus, motion, digestive strneture, composition, the products evolved, &c., taken 
singly, are of little avail in separating an animal from a vegetable organism, Re- 
cent researches have rather increased these difficulties. The fashion of the present 
day is to magnify the arguments in favour of vegetable life and physical motions, 
while those on the side of an animal existence are slurred over. It is, therefore, 
desirable to pause before offering an opinion, especially when every distinction 
hitherto proposed, is seen to vanish if rigorously tested. The organisms of a 
doubtful animal nature, are principally found in the families Monadina, Vibrionia, 
and Bacillaria, which are fully described in Part ITI. 

“1. Motion. This is an excellent animal character, where its voluntary and 
spontaneous nature can be clearly perceived, but in microscopic bodies, vision being 
obtained by one eye only, and that under unusual conditions, difficulties present 
themselves which do not occur in common vision. Again, the germs, or spores of 
minute Algw, and other vegetable organisms, swim about in water until they find 
a proper place for attachment, when they grow as a plant; hence some naturalists 
have supposed that animal life is transformed into vegetable, as the name zoospores 
implies. (See Vibrionia.) The mollecular motions of Dr. R. Browne—namely, 
those seen under a deep magnifier in a drop of water, in which finely divided gam- 
boge or other organic substances have been triturated; these motions have been 
compared with the spermazoa of animals and plants, which are now considered as 
physical motions only. The circulation or cyclosis in plants, so well exhibited in 
the Chara, have been compared with the motions in the Closterina and Bacillaria, 
and hence they are only allowed a vegetable life. (See M. Thuret on the Zoospores 
of Algw, Ann. des Sciences Nat. 3'*™* series Tom XIV., 1850.) 

“2. Cilia. The presence of these organs for locomotion, is a strong argument in 
favour of the animal nature of an organism, but alone are insufficient, as the minute 
spores of some Algw possess them. 

“3. Digestive Organs. The presence of a stomach would strongly tend to the 
establishment of an animal, but plants have been discovered which possess a cavity 
for admitting water, and thus resembling a digestive sac in its simplest form. 
While if imbibition by the cuticle be admitted, the cells of plants approximate very 
closely to animals. The difficulties, however, are greatest in the Desmidiacea and 
Diamomacea, to which the reader is referred to for particulars. 

“4. Composition. Tertiary compounds are claimed for the vegetable, but the 
Chlamidomonas, whose animal nature is undoubted, is only a tertiary compound. 
The presence of nitrogen was, sometime since, excluded from the vegetable, but it 
is now known that several plants contain azote. 

“5. Starch. The existence of the organic proximate element, Starch, has been 
much insisted upon as determining this question, indeed its almost constant pre- 
sence in plants, renders it a desirable test; but, in the doubtful animal organism, 


tion; indeed, in those cases where it is most needed, as the Desmidiew (which see) 
it too often gives equivalent results. 

“6. The evolution of Carbonic Acid by Animals and of Oxygen by Plants, ha 
been proposed for determining this point, but the Euglena viridis, whose animal na- 
ture is admitted exhales oxygen, as do some of the doubtful family Bacillaria and 
the Volvox globator, the latter, however, has lately been claimed by the botanist. 

“7, Visual Organs. The existence of eyes would prove, beyond doubt, the animal 


| nature of an organism; but the red points considered as eyes, which exist in many 


of the Polygastric Infusoria, are, by some naturalists, not admitted as eyes, similar 
red spots being observed in the spores of Alga, are adduced as confirmatory of this 


| position. 


“Tf the ability of the Infusoria to direct their course through the liquid, and to | 


pursue their pri y, be appealed to in evidence, it is certainly, in the first place, ne- 
cessary to verify the reality of this faculty, which I think equally fabulous with all 
related concerning the instincts of these animals. Indeed, it would not even prove 
the red specks to be eyes, since the greatest number of Infusoria supposed to be 
endowed with such a faculty, are in want of them; and those which do possess 
them, do not exhibit that power in a higher degree of development.” 

We quit here a controversy only commenced because we deemed it 
useful to indicate the dangers of too implicit a reliance on the “ observa- 
tions” of the microscopist, who like every other observer depends on his 
intellectual training more than on his eyes. Lt is the mind and not the 
eye that sees, as one needs often iterate. 

In casting about for an extract of general interest we found this, which 
serves to illustrate the idea so often expressed in these columns—the im- 
possibility of drawing demareating lines in Nature :— 

“ Distinction between Infusoria and other Minute Animals and Plants.—In 
our present state of knowledge, with respect to organic bodies, there are many 
difficulties in the way of determining on such boundaries as may reduce them to 
well defined groups. Even the line of demarcation between animals and plants, 





“8. Contractibility has been proposed as a test. It applies only to the soft 
bodied forms, but M. Thuret says it is not peculiar to animals, but partaken also 
by the zoospores of Algw. 

“9. Multiplication by spontaneous division or fission. This method of increase 
has been adduced by Ehrenberg, as evidence of the animal nuture of the Bacillaria 
and other Infusoria, but, it is admitted, that the fissiparous division of vegetable 
cells is of a similar nature. 

“10. The non-occurrence of development by conjugation, has been latterly in- 
sisted upon as separating animals from plants, but this distinction is now ques- 
tioned. 

“The action of acetic acid and of electricity, on these minute organisms, have 
been proposed as tests, but hitherto the results have been unsatisfactory. 

“This uncertainty in distinguishing plants from animals, coupled with the ob- 
servation of some peculiar phenomena in the production of spores in the lower 
Alge, led those distinguished naturalists, Unger and Kiitzing, and others, to believe 
in the transition of some forms, from an animal to a vegetable existence, or vice 
versa. It seemed to Kiitzing, that there are beings in which animal and vegetable 
life are so intimately blended, that the kind of existence manifested, will depend 
on the predominance of one or of the other, and this too, without a necessary 
change of form.” 

Tn conclusion we recommend this History of my ate Animalcules as 
a mat el of facts and views which could only be got at by extensive 
research, 





VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
“illage Life in Egypt, with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St. John. In 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
In his former work Mr. Bayle St. John introduced us to the domestic 
circle of a Levantine family ; in his present work he has taken us into 
the villages of Egypt, and shown us many aspects of peasant life. He 
has a strong sympathy with the fellahs, on pleads their cause with 
earnest eloquence and cogent reasoning. The evil influence of Mohammed 
Ali, in his insane attempt to introduce European civilization, although 
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committing the same blunder that is incessantly committed by European 
politicians—the blunder, namely, of supposing that you can anticipate 
political growth, is indicated in the following passage :— 

“ Any one versed in the internal history of Egypt during the government of 
Mohammed Ali must know that his great mistake, or rather his great crime, was, 
that he endeavoured at any sacrifice to force the country into a resemblance with 
the European states, whose military power he envied and whose praises he coveted. 
He levied armies and launched navies, and introduced manufactures, and undertook 
public works; and every step he took spread disaster, and misery, and death, 
through the population. For these things were not the natural product of the 
rising prosperity of the country. To bring them about he was compelled to lay 
on taxes of unexampled severity, which nearly extinguished all motive to exertion 
in the fellahs, and rapidly reduced their numbers. It is to be regretted that he 
had not a taste for building pyramids. He might have caused equal misery, but 
there would have been something to show for the money. His armies have been 
devoured by fire and sword ; his fleets have rotted in the port; his fortifications 
are still unarmed ; his manufactories are for the most part abandoned to rats and 
spiders; and the Barrage, at length suspected to be a great mistake, will pro- 
bably never be finished. What Egypt wants is a gradual emancipation of the 
fellahs, the destruction of the system of forced labour. Its people are remarkably 
acquisitive and naturally industrious. Let them alone, and they will soon find the 
way to prosperity, and make railroads for themselves when necessary. In the 
meantime, if English capitalists could obtain permission to spend about a million 
sterling in their own way in improving the communication between Alexandria 
and Cairo, it would be very convenient for Indian travellers, and would not only 
be temporarily beneficial to the fellahs, but might lead to a permanent improve- 
ment in their condition.” 

But there is little politics in Mr. St. John’s volumes, and the absence 
only renders them more agreeable. He touches the subject occasionally, 
but only in passing, as he touches many other subjects, including 
hieroglyphics, and the pretensions of “learned Thebans” to decipher 
thera—pretensions which excite his profound scepticism. 

Let us, with his aid, catch a few glimpses of , ee life. 
one of the appearance of the fellah women :— 

“ The fellaha women wear a blue skirt, of the same form with that of the men, 
but somewhat longer and of more transparent materials; so that if they were par- 
ticularly squeamish they would shrink from passing between a stranger and the 
light. Over their heads they throw a mantle, either of the same stuff or else of 
checked linen ; and one corner, kept in position by hands or teeth, serves to veil 
two-thirds of the face, leaving one eye, often the only one, uncovered. Generally 
speaking, they are without ornaments; but some wear necklaces or collars of 
thick wire, bracelets aud anklets, ear-rings and nose-rings; also coins hanging 
down beween the eyes when they have a burko, or face-veil. They tattoo the 
forehead, lips, and various parts of the face, as well as the arms; and a blue star 
often attracts the eye to where the opening in front reveals all the unelaborateness 
of the costume of these deep-bosomed beauties. This practice of tattooing, gene- 
rally followed by the women and by many of the men, is condemned as sinful by 
rigid Muslims; and Derweesh used often to regret that his arms had been thus 
disfigured when a child. The operation is performed, not without incantations, by 
the gipsy women, who pretend thereby to preserve children from innumerable 
imaginary disorders. 

“ There is something massive about the beauty of Egyptian countrywomen. ‘Their 
faces are of a short oval, like that of the young Bacchus. The expression of their 
eyes, which have space to develope their voluptuous outline, crushed slightly, as in the 
case of the men, by a heavy lid and long lashes, is often stiffened, if 1 may so speak, by 
the black border of kohl. It would be difficult, however, to imagine more beautiful 
eyes than those that sometimes flash upon you in the villages. There is a promise 
of heaven in them ; often belied, however, by the earthly reality of the full pouting 
lips of swarthy red. Except that in some of the larger curves there is too great 
an evidence of muscle, and that the breasts are early wearied with child-feeding, 
no forms can surpass those of the fellahas. Parisian Dottines never confined such 
exquisite feet; and those hands that dabble in cow-dung would, in Europe, be 
caressed all day by lovers, and startle the artist as the revelation of his long-sought 
ideal. 

“ Kings Cophetuas, prone to love beggar-maids, are not of everyday occurrence ; 
and I have rarely found people to sympathize with me in my admiration of these 
dirty Venuses. For it must be confessed they are as dirty as their occupations 
make them. Not that they have any special fondness for filth; for they wash 
their persons daily, and their clothes as often as might be expected, considering 
that they rarely possess a change. But, in spite of their efforts, they are always 
begrimed more or less; and the odour of the dye used in their garments is so 
repulsive, that only travellers possessed of cosmopolitan nostrils can venture to 
approach them. 

“It is worthy of remark, that nothing is more rare than respectable-looking old 
age among fellaha women. They all shrivel early into hags. Neither is there 
any beautiful childhood of either sex ; and it is really wonderful that the miserable 
pot-bellied creatures, covered. with dirt, and sores, and flies, which crawl about the 
dunghills of the villages, should grow up into fine hearty young men and charming 
maidens.” 

Mr. St. John enlivens his volumes with abundance of characteristic 
anecdotes and stories. Read this :— 

TO PERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY. 

“ The fellah, named Haronn, said that when he came of age to marry—which 
was when the barber’s wife began to throw date-stones at him from behind a wall, 
and then betray herself by an affected giggle—not finding a suitable match in his 
own village, he travelled through the neighbouring districts until he met with a 
very poor couple who had an only daughter. He made his propositions, was 
accepted, and, after the necessary delays, found himself possessed of a wife. A 
detail of all his comic tribulations need not be given. Suffice it to say that the 
bride—too young to have the witness within her of the propriety of her being 
handed over to the rough tenderness of a stranger—was as restive as a colt ignorant 
of the halter. During the first half of the honeymoon Haroun’s face became so 
ornamented with scratches that no friend could recognise him. He gravely applied 
for redress to the parents, who promised to scold and intercede. If they did so, it 
was without effect ; and the bridegroom returned to his native village with a new 
father and mother, and a wife whom it was as dangerous to approach as a hedge- 
hog tied in a bag. Had he been alone with her, matters might have been smoothed 


Here is 





at the expense of a few tears ; but in the midst of his remonstrances the old 
would invariably rush to the rescue, and accuse the poor bewildered man of 
nating their daughter. Under these circumstances he consulted the Kel gee 
village, who was esteemed of good counsel. the 

“«'The matter is easy, O Haroun,’ said the Kadee, having heard an uy 
statement of the case. ‘Pretend thou to give up the matter as a bad job, and 
out as if to work. The old people will soon grow weary of staying at home, having 
all their new relations to visit. Watch thy opportunity, and slip back armed with 
a good stick as soon as they are out. Let the stick be at least two fingers ; 
thickness ; and when thou hast locked thyself in, fall to in the name of the Pa 
phet, and beat thy wife well: beat her till she shrieks for mercy, beat her till thou 
drawest blood—zing, zong, Wallah! Billah! and, by my beard, she will become 
amiable as a young butlulo that feedeth out of its master’s hand! " 

“The bridegroom did as he was advised, and, having nearly committed murder 
was acknowledged as lord paramount; so that when the parents came back the. 
found their daughter humble as a dove just fluttering after capture, with one eye 
beaming love and the other bound up by a rag. 

“<«In this way,’ said the narrator, ‘was I saved from the necessity of 
divorce.’ ” 


The following is the conclusion of a story which might have found a 
place in the Arabian Nights. ‘To make it intelligible we need only ag 
that the hero, Abd-el-Hai, has beggared himself by profuse hospitality, 
and is now returning homewards : . 

“So he proceeded on his journey until he reached another village, towards the 
hour of sunset. The people had come home from the tields, and were seen sittj 
before their doors, whilst others were strolling by a row of  acacias, breathing the 
freshness of evening, and waiting for the call to prayers. Sheikh Abd-el-Haj 
walked very slowly along, to give some one an opportunity to invite him; but no 
one said ¢afuddal or bismillah. Had he been of more respectable appearance, be 
would have gone at once to the house of the Sheikh and claimed hospitality ; but 
he was ashamed to do this in his ragged and dirty state; and sneaked along the 
streets, looking more like a thief than an honest man. <A pack of hungry dogs 
suddenly attacked him; and one, catching him by his trousers, carried away a 
piece thereof. Probably they would have devoured him, for he was too dispirited 
to defend himself, had not a young girl, bearing on her head a large square tray 
covered with loaves of bread, appeared and called them off. This done, she went 
tripping away; but Abd-el-Hai, deriving hope from the sound of her voice, which 
was sweet as that of a lamb learning to bleat, followed her as fast as he was able, 
and laying his hand upon her garment, cried— 

“ *Oh maiden !’ 

“ But she, mistaking his action, replied— 

“ «Lewd fellow! is it not enough that I have saved thee from the dogs? 
Wouldst thou now molest me ?’ 

“So he withdrew his hand, and was silent for shame ; whilst the maiden, hasten. 
ing away, entered a house, and presently came out again without the bread, and 
turned down a bye-lane, looked fearfully about, lest the impudent and ungratefal 
stranger should follow her. : 

“Then the Sheikh began to reflect, that if he remained wandering abont in this 
wise, he should meet again with the dogs; and he said, ‘ It is better to eat than to 
be eaten.’ So, observing that the bread-maiden had left the door of her house 
a-jar, he slipped in, and finding all dark, began to stretch out his hands as he 
walked, lifting up his toes very high, and holding in his breath. Suddenly, however, 
some people entered behind him, and he had only just time to say, ‘ By your leave, 
O blessed ones !’ and creep into the oven, or rather stove, which usually ocenpies 
the further end of the principal chamber in a fellah house, and serves for a bed- 
stead as well as a warming-pan. Having quite hid himself, he listened attentively, 
and heard a man and woman speaking tenderly one to the other. To bis surprise, 
he recognised in the voice of the man that of one of the rogues who had stolen his 
cattle. At first he thought he had got into a robber’s den, but soon discovered 
that he was in the house of Sheikh Noor-ed-Deen, who was engaged in entertaining 
his friends in the reception-room, whilst his wife received her lover. After some 
conversation, the woman said— 

“ «The supper is ready cooked, and Fatmeh has brought the bread. Sit thou 
on the furn (oven), and I will give thee the dishes, naming them as I give; for I 
dare not light a lamp, lest the neighbours might peep in through a chink and see 
thee.’ 

“ Good,’ said the man, gruffly ; ‘ but make haste, for I am hungry.’ 

“ * Here is a dish of shorba, my love,’ quoth the woman, in a mincing tone; 
‘and I put a spoon into thy hands and a loaf of bread by thy side.’ 

“ « Woman,’ was the reply, ‘I have a spoon; but I can find no bread, and feel 
no soup.’ 

“The woman laughed, thinking he was joking ; but the Sheikh had slily put out 
his hand and taken in the dish and the bread: but he was afraid to eat, lest he 
might be heard. According to the narrative, which here becomes too complete to 
be true, the whole supper was brought, dish by dish, and disposed of in the same 
way, until the guilty couple began to suspect that the devil was concerned in the 
affair, and to be very much afraid. At this juncture there was a knocking at the 
door, and the voice of Noor-ed-Deen demanded admittance. 

“ « Ready, O Lord!’ said the woman, who feared her husband more than the 
devil. ‘My love, hide in the furn,’ she added, in a low voice. 

“The man accordingly, without even saying ‘ Deséour,’ tried to get in; but our 
worthy Sheikh, with forked fingers poked his eyes, and nearly blinded him. 

“ «The devil’s in the furn !’ growled he, starting back. ‘ Destour, destour, y# 
mobarakeen |” 

“ Get in, fool; my husband’s at the door,’ muttered she, thrusting him from 
behind; but every time he advanced with chattering teeth, the Sheikh, unmindful 
of his apologetical destour, tapped him on the nose or squeezed his throat, and 
sent him squeaking away. At length, however, the woman mustered up all her 
strength, and fairly bundled her lover into the oven on the top of the Sheikh, who 
began pummelling his encmy to his heart’s content, quite certain that he would 
dare neither to resist nor complain. 

“The husband was now admitted. Probably he had entertained suspicions be- 
fore; they were pretty nearly changed into certainty by the delay that had taken 
place. However, he made no observation thereon, but sitting down on the furs, 
asked for supper. 

“ «Hath not my lord supped ?’ said the wife, in a coaxing tone. 

“No; do as I bid thee,’ was the brief reply. 
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«Then the woman related that the devil had appeared and carried away every 
dish ; at which Noor-ed-Deen expressed incredulity. Whilst he was speaking, the 
by his side; and, says the narrative, every dish in succession: 
until at last the Sheikh himself came forth, and took his place on the other side of 
the furn, opposite the master of the house. The latter, who at once saw that he 
bad an honest: face, invited him to sup; which hedid. Afterwards, having begged 

jon, Abd-el-Hai related his whole story in presence of the faithless wife, and 
Ciing ecodnscd, dragged forth the culprit, exclaiming, ‘ This is the man that stole 
and this is the man that hath taken thy wife!’ 

Se teeniour of the husband under these circumstances was what I have 
often heard recommended by Arabs, although they rarely have the discretion to 

ise it. 

a Wenon’ said Noor-ed-Deen, addressing his wife, ‘it appeareth “ thy 
mind and thy eyes have wandered from me; and such being the will of @d, I 
submit without exercising my right of punishment. Perchance, because I am a 
grave man, not much loving boisterous merriment and the tinkling of musical 
instruments, thy heart hath yearned in preference for this youth ; but if thou wert 
weary of preparing my food and bearing children for me, in return for my tender- 
ness an care, why not tell me thy thoughts freely? I would have cheerfully 
relenaed thee from thy duty. As it is, even, depart in peace. I inflict upon thee 
the triple sentence of divorce. And now, Ahmed,’ he added, addressing the robber 
and seducer, ‘I learn that the cattle which thou and thy brothers brought back 
froin the fair, were not bought, but stolen. Return all to the owner, with what- 
ever he may exact in compensation for the trouble thou hast given him. If, 
farther, thou wilt take this woman as thy wife, when her time is completed, it will 
be well.’ ” 

The farcical position of Abd-el-Hai in the oven, eating the dishes which 
the woman fondly — she is bestowing on her paramour, and the 

igni sadness of the outraged husband, are both highly dramatic. 
Apropos of —— here is a grim dramatic story, which might have 
been written by Dumas :— 

“Some years ago, the Zabit Bey, or head of the police—then a more important 
character than at present—was making his rounds on horseback, accompanied by 
Abu Halim, the executioner, a sais, and a torch-bearer. He had passed from the 
Bab-en-Nasr to the Kara Meydan, and found all quiet ; not a soul abroad; not a 
single suspicious sound in the air. He was about to retire to his palace, when the 
fancy struck him to explore a mass of ruined houses near the southern end of the 
square—famous as a resort of robbers. Being a bold man, danger did not appal 
him; and leaving his horse and sais under the shadow of a wall, he penetrated, 
followed only by his constant attendant, Abu Halim, into the gloomy alleys that 
intersect the suspicious quarter. He wandered about for some time without seeing 
anything to reward his industry ; but at length a light, twinkling in a distant 
ruin, attracted his attention. Loosening his pistols, and feeling that his sword 
worked easily in the scabbard, Abu Halim keeping still at his heels, the Zabit 
began to climb cautiously over a heap of rubbish, and following a low wall, broken 
down here and there, at length reached the neighbourhood of the light. 

“Tt burned in a small room, the roof of which yet remained, whilst one side was 
half ruined. Three men—two fellaihs, the other a black—sat there, talking unre- 
servedly, as if quite secure from being overheard. At first it was difficult to un- 
derstand the subject ; but the practised ear of the Zabit at length made out, from 
very disjointed materials, a most terrible story. It appeared that the black was 
the slave of a very distinguished person in Cairo, an Effendi, whose name I forget, 
but whose character for benevolence and kindness of disposition was wide-spread. 
He had not long before married a young wife, and had become so enamoured of 
her that he had dismissed all his concubine slaves, and had determined to devote 
himself entirely to the beautiful Kadugah. As he was a very wealthy, besides 
being an excellent man, every one celebrated the good fortune of the bride ; and 
it was repeated even in the baths among the women, generally so clear-sighted, 
that she was the happiest bride in Cairo. 

“From the conversation of the three miscreants in the ruin, the Zabit first 
learned the falsity of this opinion. Not only did the young woman detest her 
husband, in spite of’ his fine qualities ; but she was enamoured of a worthless young 
rake, named Selim Aga, who gave more trouble to the police by his pranks than 
half-a-dozen thieves. She had already contrived to have several interviews with 
him, and her passion increasing, had devised a plan for assassinating her husband, 
and uniting herself in due time with her paramour. 1t was to plan the consum- 
mation of this crime that the black, no other than the lady’s confidant, had sum- 
moned two villains of his acquaintance to a midnight conference. After some de- 
bating of the price, it was\agreed that next evening the assassins should be ad- 
nitted into the garden, where the husband used to sit and enjoy his keyf with the 
treacherous Kadugah. 

“Under other circumstances the Zabit would have at once presented himself, 
and, trusting to the awe inspired by his position, have arrested the plotters; but 





| against slavery. 


he thought to himself that the Effendi, known to be infatuated with his wife, | 


might disbelieve in her participation, and might thus, though once saved, fall a 
Vietim at a future period. Lesides, it must be confessed that he was not quite 
sure of the complicity of Selim Aga, and hoped that that young scamp might 
commit himself so far as to render himself liable to punishment, and thus relieve 
the police from one of their chief annoyances. He resolved, therefore, to be pru- 
dent, and allowed the conclave to break up in peace. Then he returned to where 
his horse waited, and rode home quite elated at being engaged in so exciting an 
adventure. 
’ “To complicate the affair, it is said that Abu Halim, the headsman, recognised 
in one of the hired assassins his own brother, from whom he had been separated 
many yearsago. Whilst glaring over the shoulder of his chief, he had not uttered 
a single sound that might warn the criminals of their danger, knowing that his own 
life would thus be perilled ; but he resolved next morning to go forth and endea- 
Vour to save him, in favour of whom spoke the eloquent voice of blood. Whilst 
the Zabit yet slept, therefore, Abu Halim was abroad, and directing his steps to- 
wards some of the well-known haunts of criminals. He penetrated boldly every- 
where, exciting surprise and curiosity, for his office was known, but molested by 
hone, For several hours he passed from coffee-house to coffee-house, from ruin to 
Tuin, and now and then ventured to ask if a man, his brother, with such and such 
marks, had been there. But he was unsuccessful, and returned, agitated, to the 
palace, 
“About an hour afterwards, one of the police spies came, and whispered into 
Zabit’s ear, «Abu Halim has been abroad this morning, inquiring for his bro- 





ther, described in such wise ; but he has been disappointed.’ ‘Good!’ said the 
Zabit, who understood all; and anticipated with ferocious glee a more dramatic 
termination to the adventure than it at first promised. 

“ No warning was given to the Effendi; but immediately after it was dark a 
number of men concealed themselves in the neighbourhood of his garden ; whilst 
the Zabit himself, by means of a false key, got in, attended by Abu Halim and two 
other officers. They went and took their station in a thick grove of fig-trees 
mixed with bananas, in the neighbourhood of the lighted kiosque, selected as the 
theatre of the intended crime. When they were in position the Zabit turned to 
Abu Halim, and said, touching a pistol—‘ One word—a loud breath—the grating 
of a pebble, and thou art a dead man !’ 

“ « Hader ? replied the executioner, touching his head with his right band, and 
beginning to tremble. 

“ The assassins were to be admitted by the same gate that had been used by the 
Zabit ; and in about an hour the black came down the garden, looking cautiously 
about, and let them in. They hid themselves in an old mined kiosque, not far 
from the brightly-lighted new one ; and little thought that they were observed from 
all sides, that the head of the police himself was there, and that every avenue of 
retreat was guarded. 

“ Selim Aga had only in reality heard some vague hints of what was to be done, 
and had turned off the idea with laughter. The fact was, he did not wish a mere 
intrigue to end in a marriage, especially in such a way. Kadugah, however, in 
order, perhaps, to compromise him, had given him a rendezvons that evening, and 
expected him to arrive as soon as the murder was concluded. She had so arranged 
her plans, that she felt certain of success; and believed that the death of her hus- 
band would be attributed to any one rather than to herself. It happened, how- 
exer, among other things, to her disappointment, that a former mistress of Selim, 
who lived in the street, and who still loved him, had noticed his frequent visits, 
and on that night had seen the police-officers concealing themselves. She guesed 
that the young rake might be in danger, and going forth, threw herself in his way, 
and warned him to retire to his house; which he did. 

“ Meanwhile, servants had brought supper to the kiosque, and the Effendi had 
eaten, whilst Kadugah waited upon him with more than usual complaisance. She 
was a most stately personage to behold; and the Zabit, as he looked at her, thought 
what an awkward thing it would be for him were she not guilty, as he now, haring 
violated the harim, fervently hoped she really was. Suspense was soon at an end ; 
for Kadugah, having noticed a sign from the attendant black, suddenly, her face 
changing to that of a demon, rose and began to pour out all her hate in the ears of 
her astonished husband. At the same time the murderers rushed forth; but the 
Zabit, sword in hand, leaped into the kiosque ; his men followed ; others, whe had 
quietly got over the wall, burst out on all hands ; and the three criminals, inclading 
the black, were secured. 

“The horrible scene that ensued may be lightly passed over. The Zabit, with 
unnecessary ferocity, compelled Abu Halim to execute his own brother and the 
other culprits on the spot, and then insisted that Kadugah likewise should te put 
to death. But the Effendi could not be brought to consent, until the Zabit re- 
minded him that she had been seen unveiled by a dozen men. Then the wretched 
husband hid his face in his hands, and Aba Halim did his work without reluctance. 
Next day, the Zabit went to the house of Selim Aga, and asked to see him. The 
young man, pale and trembling, rose as he entered ; but fell back as if struck by a 
thunderbolt when, holding out a bloody handkerchief, the stern official mattered, 
‘From Kadugah!’ The story was soon told ; and it is said that Selim, well fright- 
ened, became a reformed man from that time: but who believes in reformed rakes, 
reformed smokers, or reformed gamblers ?” 


We shall return to these volumes for further illustrations of Egyptian 
life. 





WELLS BROWN’S THREE YEARS IN EUROPE. 

Three Years in Europe, or Places I have seen, and People I have Met. ByW. Wells 

Brown, a fugitive slave. Charles Gilpin . 
AN expressive picture, by Tintoretto, represents a poor slave in the hands 
of the hangman, about to be tortured, for having presumed to adopt the 
Christian faith, and to pay his devotions at the alee of St. Mark. To 
the astonishment of the executioner and the assembled people, St. Mark 
descends from heaven, and breaks the rack intended for the humble 
follower of the Cross. Thus the apostle is made to remove all distinctions 
in the matter of religion, betwixt man and man, which pride and tyranny 
has set up. This old picture ought to be engraved and distributed amon 
the Christian citizens of the Southern States of America. They woul 
not fail to understand its purport. It is a “ mutely eloquent” protest 


Miracles are not necessary now to assure us of the course we should 
pursue when oppression and its degrading consequences have to be judged. 
Ve pity those polite citizens of the great republic, whose beggarly con- 
dition and sordid tastes drive them to pursue a traffic so revolting. We 
shall not condescend to dispute their right and title to trade in human flesh 
and blood. We are outraged by the bare conception of slavery, and by 
the sort of reasoning employed in its defence. To talk, for instance, of 
the relative merits of this organization over that, of the superiority of the 
Whites over the Blacks, and to find in that a plea for oppression, is only a 
feeble attempt to satisfy scruples which ought never to % compromised. 

We have before us an interesting volume, ably written, bearing on 
every page the impress of honest purpose and noble aspiration, and the 
author (such is the state of things) dares not lift his head in any city of 
America, lest he should be hunted down like a beast of the field. On this 
account, Mr. Wells Brown takes refuge in England. Thus the young 
republic of America is accredited, and truly, with a character orily 
to be paralleled by despotic government in Europe. It appears that a 
Mr. Enoch Price is the legal owner of Mr. Wells Brown. Mr. Price 
estimates the value of Mr. Brown, in the light of merchandise, at the round 
sum of 325 dollars, and is willing, on the receipt of so much money, to 
award Mr. Brown his liberty. Legally the master is entitled to the pro- 
ceeds of our fugitive slave's literary labours. 

Mr. Brown’s new work is composed of a series of letters, written, from 
time to time, to friends in the United States ; where some of the letters 
have appeared in a journal conducted by Frederick Douglass. Popular 
events, of recent occurrence in England and in Paris, (whither our author 
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was sent as a member of the Peace Congress) are recounted in a modest, 
genuine, very agreeable style. Mr. Brown has received many kind atten- 
tions from people of distinction, and one cannot fail to sympathise with 
him when he describes the pleasure he has felt at the courteous treatment 
which he has every where received. One is amused by well-told anecdotes, 
and charmed with painter-like description of towns, cities, and natural 
seenery. Indeed, our author gives many very recognisable sketches of 
“the places he has seen and the people he has met.” His three years of 
freedom and manhood have been well spent. ‘Though not profound, he 
is an acute observer, and, if he sometimes errs, it is in matters for which 
his previous life had altogether left him unfitted to judge. We are at once 
reconciled to the harmless errors of judgment by the unobtrusiveness 
which everywhere prevails. The work, which has passages both humor- 
ous and pathetic, is of interest on independent grounds, and will be spe- 
yrs welcomed by all who are friendly to the cause of the oppressed 
rican. > 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Reminiscences of a Yachting Cruise. By Mrs. N. M. Condy. 

Ackerman and Co., Strand. 
Tuts little waif of memory lays no claim to criticism. No doubt, to our heroes 
of Cowes, Plymouth, and Ryde, the characters of the story of a Channel 
cruise will be familiar enough ; but the drawings which the unpretending narrative 
accompanies, are from sketches by NicuoLtas Matrugws Conpy, the lamented 
marine artist, snatched away too early from the ungarnered harvest of his graceful 
genius. He was the Vandervelde of yachts, or, rather let us say, he was to our 
“pleasure-navy” what Horace Vernet is to the French army : the rapid and brilliant 
improvisalore of its episodes, incidents, and glories. He drew those rakish 
schooners that skim the Solent—like a lover! scarcely robbing them of life and 
motion, as he dashed them on his canvass with a felicity and insouciance to which 
conscientious minuteness was never sacrificed. Indeed, his sketch of a darling craft 
was ever like the miniature portrait of some loved and living beauty, touched at 
once with so prodigal a freedom, so caressing a delicacy, so fond and subtle an 
abandon, His loss in the peculiar branch of art he cultivated with so much 
success (his pencil was never idle) cannot easily be replaced. Her Majesty’s albums, 
we believe, contain many of the gems of his art. If only fox the sake of the illus- 
trations, these “‘ Reminiscences” deserve a nook in the library of every yachtsman, 


ashore and afloat. 
Partfalin. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itselt.—GorrTHe. 


THE HAYTHORNE PAPERS. 


No. III.* 
ORIGIN OF ARCHITECTURAL TYPES. 

NE day during the summer, whilst sauntering through the gallery of 
the Old Water-Colour Society, I was struck with the incongruity 
produced by putting regular architecture into irregular scenery. 
In one case where the artist had introduced a perfectly symmetrical 

Grecian edifice into a mountainous and somewhat wild landscape, the dis- 
cordant effect was particularly marked. ‘ How very unpicturesque,” said 
a lady to her friend, as they passed; showing that I was not alone in my 
opinion. Her phrase, however, set me speculating. Why unpicturesque ? 
Picturesque means—like a picture—like what men choose for pictures. 
Why then should this be not fit for a picture? 

Pondering the matter over, it seemed to me that the artist had sinned 
against that fundamental unity which is the first essential of a good picture. 
When the other constituents of a landscape have irregular forms, any artifi- 
cial structure introduced must have an irregular form, that it may seem part 
of the landscape. The same general character must pervade it and sur- 
rounding objects, otherwise it and the scene amid which it stands become 
not one thing but two things ; and we say that it looks out of place. Or, 
speaking psychologically, the associated ideas called up by a building with 
its wings, windows, and all its parts symmetrically disposed, differ widely 
from the ideas associated with an entirely irregular landscape, and the one 
set of ideas tends to banish the other. 

I sat down to pursue the train of thought, and soon called to mind 
sundry illustrative facts. I remembered that a castle, which is more irregular 
in its outlines than any other kind of building, pleases us most when seated 
amidst crags and precipices ; whilst a castle on a plain seems an incon- 
gruity. The partially regular and partially irregular forms of our old farm- 
houses and our gabled gothic manors and abbeys appear quite in harmony 
with an undulating, wooded country. In towns we prefer symmetrical 
architecture; and in towns it produces in us no feeling of incongruity be- 
cause all surrounding things—men, horses, vehicles—are symmetrical also. 

And here I was reminded of a notion that has frequently recurred to me 
—viz., that there is some relationship between the several kinds of archi- 
tecture and the several classes of natural objects. Buildings in the Greek 
and Roman styles seem to me, in virtue of their symmetry, to take their 
type from animal life. In the partially irregular Gothic, ideas derived from 
the vegetable world appear to predominate. And wholly irregular buildings, 
such as castles, may be considered as having inorganic forms for their basis. 

Whimsical as this speculation looks at first sight it is countenanced by 
numerous facts. The relationship between symmetrical architecture and 
animal forms may be inferred from the kind.of symmetry we expect and are 
satisfied with in regular buildings. Thus in a Greek temple we require that 





* See Leader, Nos, 93, 104. 
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the front shall be symmetrical in itself, and that the two sides shall be 
but we do not look for uniformity between the sides and the front, re 


between the front and the back. The identity of this symm ' 
found in animals is obvious. Again, why is it that a building 2 Fen 
pretension to symmetry displeases us if not quite symmetrical? rd 


the reply will be—because we see that the designer’s idea is not fully car. 
ried out, and that hence our love of completeness is offended, But 
there comes the further questions—How do we know that the architect's 
conception was symmetrical? Whence comes this notion of 

which we have, and which we attribute to him? Unless we fall hari 
upon the old doctrine of innate ideas, we must admit that the idea of bi 
latgral symmetry is derived from without; and to admit this is to admit 
that it is derived from the higher animals. 

That there is some relationship between Gothic architecture and 
table forms, is a position that will be generally admitted. The often-re. 
marked analogy between a groined nave and an avenue of trees with inter. 
lacing branches, shows that the fact has forced itself on men’s observation, 
It is not only in this analogy, however, that the kinship is seen, Jt is 
seen still better in the essential characteristic of Gothic; namely, what ig 
termed its aspiring tendency. That predominance of vertical lines which 
so strongly distinguishes Gothic from other styles, is the most marked pecu- 
liarity of trees, when compared with animals or rocks ; a fact which cannot 
fail to strike every one on walking through a wood. Moreover, to persons 
of active imagination, a tall Gothic tower, with its elongated apertures, and 
clusters of thin projections running from bottom to top, suggests a vague 
notion of growth. 

Of the alleged connexion between inorganic forms and the wholly 
irregular and the castellated styles of building, we have, I think, some 
proof in the fact that when an edifice is irregular, the more irregular 
it is, the more it pleases us. I see no way of accounting for this fact, 
save by supposing that the greater the irregularity the more strongly are 
we reminded of the inorganic forms typified, and the more vividly are 
aroused the agreeable ideas of rugged and romantic scenery associated with 
those forms. 

Further evidence of these several relationships of styles of architecture 
to classes of natural objects, is supplied by the kinds of decoration they 
respectively present. The public buildings of Greece, whilst characterized 
in their outlines by the bi-lateral symmetry seen in the higher animals, 
have their pediments and entablatures covered with sculptured men and 
beasts. Egyptian temples and Assyrian palaces, whilst similarly sym. 
metrical in their general plan, are similarly ornamented on their walls and 
at their doors. In Gothic, again, with its grove-like ranges of clustered 
columns, we find rich foliated ornaments abundantly employed. Whilst 
accompanying the totally irregular inorganic outlines of old castles, we see 
neither vegetable nor animal decorations. The bare rock-like walls are 
surmounted by battlements, consisting of almost plain blocks, which remind 
us of the projections on the edge of a rugged cliff. 

But perhaps the most significant fact is the harmony that may be ob- 
served between each type of architecture and the scenes in which it is in- 
digenous. For what is the explanation of this harmony, unless it be that 
the predominant character of surrounding things has, in some way, deter- 
mined the mode of building adopted ? 

That the harmony exists is clear. Equally in the cases of Egypt, As 
syria, Greece, and Rome, town life preceded the construction of the sym- 
metrical buildings that have come down to us. And town life is one in 
which, as already observed, the majority of familiar objects are symmetrical. 
We instinctively feel the naturalness of this association. Out amidst the 
fields, a formal house, with a central door, flanked by an equal number of 
windows to right and left, strikes us as unrural—looks as though trams- 
planted from a street ; and we cannot look at one of those stuecoed villas, 
with mock windows carefully arranged to balance the real ones, without 
being reminded of the suburban wsidence of a retired tradesman. 

In styles indigencus in the country, we not only find the general irregue 
larity characteristic of surrounding things, but we may trace some kinship 
between each kind of irregularity and the local circumstances. We see the 
broken rocky masses amidst which castles are commonly placed, mirrored 
in their stern, inorganic forms. In abbeys, and such-like buildings, which 
are commonly found in comparatively sheltered districts, we find no such 
violent dislocations of masses and outlines; and the nakedness appropriate 
to the fortress is replaced by decorations reflecting the neighbouring woods. 
Between a Swiss cottage and a Swiss view there is an evident relationship. 
The angular roof, so bold and so disproportionately large, when compared 
to other roofs, reminds one of the adjacent mountain peaks; and the broad 
overhanging eaves have a sweep and inclination like those of the lower 
branches of a pine tree. Consider, too, the apparent kinship between the 
flat roofs that prevail in Eastern cities and the plains that commonly su 
round them. You cannot contemplate a picture of one of these placts, 
without being struck by the predominance of horizontal lines, and their 
harmony with the wide stretch of the landscape. 

That the congruity here pointed out should not hold in every case must 
be expected. The Pyramids, for example, do not seem to come under this 
generalization. Their repeated horizontal lines do indeed conform to the 
flatness of the neighbouring desert, but their general contour seems tohave 
no adjacent analogue. Considering, however, that migrating races, carTyI0 
their architectural systems with them, would naturally produce buildings 
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having 0 relationship to their new localities, and that it is not always 
possible to distinguish styles which are indigenous, from those which are 
pot, numerous anomalies must be looked for. 

It is yot improbable that the general idea above developed, may be some- 
abst misinterpreted. Possibly some will take the proposition to be that 
an intentionally gave to their buildings the leading characteristics of 
neighbouring objects. But this is not what is meant. I do not suppose 
that they did so in times past any more than they do so now. The hypo- 
thesis is, that in their choice of forms men are unconsciously influenced by 
the forms encircling them, with the images of which they are most familiar. 
That flat-roofed, symmetrical architecture, should have originated in the 
Rast, amongst pastoral tribes surrounded by their herds and by wide plains, 
gems to imply that the builders were swayed by the horizontality and 

to which they were habituated. And the harmony which we 
have found to exist in other cases between indigenous styles and their lo- 
alities implies the general presence of like influences. Indeed, on con- 
sidering the matter subjectively, I do not see how it could well be other- 
wise. For as all conceptions must be made up of images, and parts of 
images, received through the senses—as it is impossible for a man to con- 
ceive any design save one of which the elements have come into his mind 
from without ; and as his imagination will most readily run in the direc- 
tion of his habitual perceptions ; it follows almost necessarily that the 
characteristic which predominates in these habitual perceptions must im- 
press itself on his design. 





PASSAGES FROM A BOY’S EPIC. 
XI. 
ARIADNE AND PH&DRA. 

Unwe.come fell the golden gleams of Day 
On Ariadne’s eyes, unvisited 
By any gentle dream; for when she prest 
Her face against the couch, a sudden gloom 
Rusht spangling up, and from its inmost depth 
Weird faces met her’s, prophesying woe. 
Soon risen and soon attired the Princess left 
Her cedar chamber, and thro’ porphyry halls 
Advanced to where broad palace portals shone, 
Fronting the dawn, and won her lonely w ay, 
Like some pale woman wandering while she sleeps, 
Thro’ streets whose marble framework toucht the clouds, 
And veiled in silver breathings of the Moon, 
Colossal rose, and watcht her as she past, 
Till all that marble splendour left behind, 
A valley deep received her ’mid the shade 
And silence of green woods. The dripping leaves 
Hung diamonds in the round and orient sun, 
And all the air and chiming coverts rang 
With voices of glad birds that love the light. 
Far in this vale withdrawn a temple once 
Sacred to Bacchus stood, but built, it seemed, 
In careless mood and for some passing end, 
Now mourned its own de cay. One here, one there, 
Huge fragments of white marble lay around; 
And one sole pillar rose with ivy wreathed, 
And with thick garlands of the budding vine. 
Here Ariadne paused, and leaning half 
Against the pillar, with low weeping words 
Gave to the elements her thoughts of grief : 
“Hear me, O Heaven, and all-beholding Sun! 
And hear me, Mother Earth, and bless thy child! 
My vision travels back, thro’ vanisht years, 
To those delightful days when I beheld 
No cloud in all the firmament of life 
But had its rainbow—when I saw no thorn 
That lackt its rose, hid among glittering leaves, 
And sweeter so concealed. But now no more 
The rainbow and the rose their brightness keep ; 
The old splendour fails me, and in vain I kneel 
To the Majestic Powers that order life 
And make men happy. Yet my earlier days 
Took warmth and colour from the gleams that fell 
From the descending Gods, and when I moved 
A silent presence that I could not see, 
Was with me as the light on blind men’s eyes. 
So with the Gods I lived till mellower years 
Brought love, and then I wasted no delight 
That lovers have ; but dim sweet longings rose, 
Like far faint meadow airs; and eve and morn 
Came Thoughts, more beautiful than any birds, 
And sang tome. But that was long ago, 
In some old yesterday that ne’er returns. 
O, why was I left desolate? O, why 
Did the mad fire pass thro’ my heart and brain? 
I call on Earth and Heaven, from Sun and Wave, 
implore an answer, but my sorrow broods 





Over the Universe, and makes it dumb.” 

So mourned she; but a footstep on the grass, 

Gave token of owe coming, and ere long 

Came Phaedra, bringing kind and peaceful words : 
“Turn not from me, O sister! O beloved ! 

But let me hold thy hand, and, holding mine, 

Walk by my side when sorrow walks with thee.’’ 

“* Pheedra,” said Ariadne, “on my heart 

Sits grief, as heavy winds on summer grass 

Drowned in the trampling storm.” But Phedra said, 
“« When heavy winds depart the grass revives, 

Grief comes and goes, and dwells not anywhere, 
And ever when grief passes, joy returns.” 

“‘ Joy !” said the impatient Princess, “‘ What is joy? 
I tell thee there is no such thing as joy, 

Nor is there hope, or love, or beauty more ;, 
Theseus is—dead.” Then Phzdra answered not, 
But took one hand, and led her tenderly 

To the great ocean, as a mother leads 

A tinid child, and lends both voice and hand. 

Fresh blew the morning breeze: the ascended sun 
Stood on the waters, wearing purple light 

Around his golden limbs, and garlanding 

His radiant brow with roses of the dawn. 

“‘ Here rest we,” Phzdra cried, ‘“‘ while soft sea-winds 
Make cool with virgin breath our glowing cheeks.” 
Then Ariadne on a rock enthroned, 

With stedfast vision looked athwart the waves, 

To the blue rim where sky and water touch, 

And, in the mazes of her blinding grief, 

Groped helplessly. But when the soft surprise 

Of sleep o’ercame her, gently Pheedra rose, 

And wandered, kissing her pale lips and eyes, 
Among the rocks that sunned their patriarch brows, 
In the young smiles of the rejoicing day. 

Now leave the maiden to pursue alone, } 

O’er sand and cliff her labyrinthine path, 

For we approach the shining goals of Song. M. 





Che Arts. 


MEDEA. 


Ir is of Medea I wish to speak, although the re-opening of the Lrexum, 
my pet theatre, and the public’s pet, ought to command my eloquence, 
mais que voulez-vous? the theatre reopens to a crammed a , Ox- 
pectant of refined amusement—such as can only be found at the Lyczum, 
and as ill luck will have it, the opening piece is a mistake! The Myste- 
rious Lady, an inoffensive comedy, written in very bla k verse, with 
neither character nor plot to interest, and with the kind of thin dialogue 
some people call “ level” (they mean dead level), was listened to with meek 
endurance, the audience looking to the Golden Fleece as a compensation. 

The Golden Fleece, one of Planché’s very best burlesques, was played 
many years ago at the Haymarket, when the Antigone was aston 
Devry Lane with its eternal beauty, and proving to a British pit that 
the Greek Drama had in it something more vital than pedants in mi had 
ever discovered. It is a burlesque of that pathetic tragedy of Medea, 
wherein Euripides first displayed his mastery over dramatic passion ; and 
it is a burlesque in the true spirit of burlesque, carrying the pathetic into 
the ludicrous which borders it, taking tragedy from its Cothurnus, and 
making it walk in the familiar highlow! . 

To give an instance of what I mean, where Medea, in the antique tra- 
gedy, “stifling the mighty hunger of her heart,” kills the children of her 
faithless husband, in the modern burlesque her passion finds its instru- 
ment in the domestic birch. [Nothing, by the way, could be more 
verfect than the manner, at once tragic and ludicrous, with which Madame 
Vesteie produced that birch.] The very fact that Euripides has chosen a 
human interest for his tragedy, opens infinite possibilities to burlesque. 
How grand and passionate it is will never be forgotten by those who have 
studied Medea, or seen Pasta in the opera taken from it. The outliving 
of love, the rage of jealousy, the “pangs of disprized love,” and the 
fluctuations of maternal tenderness and womanly despair, are finel 
touched by the old Greek—something too elaborately, perhaps, and wi 
a Schiller-like tendency to dwel/ on ideas longer than befits the — 
of passion ; yet still like a true dramatist and most pathetic poet. I have 
been turning over the pages of this drama, and should like to write some 
columns of criticism, if it would not force me into extracts of intolerable 
length. That scene of Medea with her children, was the pour te all 
antiquity. The Anthology abounds with references to it, and Winckel- 
mann speaks of the many statues and pictures representing Medea about 
to immolate the children smiling up at her. Then again, that scene be- 
tween Medea and Jason, a scene of reproach, of rage, of irony, and of 
menace ; a situation admirably reproduced by Racine in Andromaque, 
which winds up with Rachel’s famous tirade (who can forget it?)— 

“Tu comptes les moments que tu perds avec moi. 
Porte aux pieds des autels ce coeur qui m’abandonne. 
Va, cours ; mais crains encore d’y trouver Hermione.” 


Besides the dramatic force of this play, there are some quotable bits (for 
those who want to leaden their sandals !) such as this reproach to Jupiter 








for having, by unmistakeable signs, enabled men to discover alloyed gold, 
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but not imprinted on the face of man signs equally descriptive of a base 
and ape onl = R 


“ Q Zed re 8n xpvood pev os KiBdnros 7, 

Texunpt avOpemaow omracas capi, 

avSpav 8°, ér@ tov kaxov Siedevat 

évdeis xapatnp eureduce copati ;” 
how that sentiment must have “ brought the house down.” 

But to the Burlesque. In the first part, Jason, “a jolly young water- 
man,” in the form of Julia St. George, appears at Colchis, to— 
“ Beard the Lion in his den, 
The Creon in his hall ;” 


and to carry off the Golden Fleece. Creon defies him; but Medea having 
set eyes on him, and fallen incontinently in love with him, the paternal 
defiance is set at nought, the Fleece is won, and Medea elopes. In the 
second part, “years have elapsed.” The daring maiden is a neglected 
matron. The mistress has lost her spell. Jason doesn’t find her fasci- 
nating, and wants some other “ party,”” with whom “to spend his even- 
ings.” It is improper, I know; very; but such is Jason. After all, as a 
bachelor, I can perfectly sympathise with him; for Medea was not only 
his wife, but a wife who “knew what was due to herself” (I think you 
have met that kind of dignity ?), and, like all women, “ troubled with a 
tendency to tears”—xdms daxpvas épv. Now, I put it to you, respectable 
and respected Sir, could Jason stand that? He couldn’t—he didn’t. It 
is very poetical to talk of bathing the pillow with your tears, but in reality 
it is damp and not at all amusing. Moreover, I can’t make out that Jason 
was not as good a husband as Jones—a little inconstant, perhaps, but, as 
Euripides says, women are fastidious on that point, “ they think if their 
husbands are faithful, there is nothing more to be desired.” 
opbovperns 
evyns, yuvaixes mavt’ éxew vourcere. 
(More lead !) so Jason not being constant, Medea resolves on vengeamce- 
Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned! 


Imagine this canvas filled with puns, and songs, and you have before you 
the revival of a Greek play burlesqued. 

There are things that will not die. Medea many centuries ago agitated 
Athens, yet she is alive to this day. The Golden Fleece, which you thought 
was dead, revives with a vigour that amazes you; and what is ¢his that 
rises from the grave in shape so questionable that we must speak to it, 


and call it “‘ Vestris! queen of Taste!” say, why has th, : 
marble jaws and suffered that form to revisit thus the plane opened 
footlights? It can’t be Vestris. She is dead; buried; the ofthe 
nicled the fact; and Charles Kean went into mourning for bet’ cm 
Phantom, then, assumes the well-known form, and breathe the vt 
known contralto? For a Phantom it has a wondrously real aspect. well 
Phantom it has a most astounding voice ; are those noble pan 9 : for 
so grandly over that grey dress, but simulacra and optical AT 
loving pit? If we did not know that Vestris was dead (have not the ae 
said so?) we should declare she stood before us, “in her habit 
lived.” The pit received the Phantom with an enthusiasm which at the 
~ was — — was living, if ~ were not. way 
suppose the real secret is that Vestris cannot die. Offcia 
be buried ; but her —e has so welcome a home in every Bert theme 
grateful for years of enjoyment, that the public is willing enough 
accept even the shadowy phantom and believe it the living wean . 
lain it as you will—that she is dead is notorious, yet go to the 
heatre and you will mentally hum (if you think of it)— 


“T’ve not been dead at all, says Jack Robinson.” 


Lycevy 


Charles Mathews as Chorus sings two *‘ patter” songs with the finish 
and careless ease you know. Julia St. George makes a charming J 
(she has greatly improved in her singing by the way), and I ought to 
a word for Mr. Horncastle, whose Herald was a good bit of si 
Frank Mathews in Creon, though not so unctuous as James Bland, yy 
nevertheless, amusing. 

A farce of odd and original construction followed. It is called, 4 How 
out of Windows; and is acted entirely at the windows, the actors never 
once putting foot on the stage. There are several droll effects thus pro 
pone i by Roxby and Baker; and the farce decisively succeeded. 

Used Up was played on Tuesday and Thursday, and will always bp 
attractive so long as Charles Mathews remains to present such & perieet 
picture of character. The very “coloured sketch” of Taking by Sim 
followed, in which Charles Mathews is the type of irresistible a 

On Monday, The Game of Speculation ! 

The Haymarket has in preparation Richelieu in Love, a comedy which 
in its original shape, the Censor prohibited, and which thereby excited s 
nine days’ gossip. 

Marston's new play at the Princess’s is announced for production “iy 
a few days.” ‘And at Savter’s WeLts, Phelps is reviving, with all bis 





religious care and completeness of ensemble, Henry V. Vivuy, 











~~ —— _ = — woe ne ——. 





UNIVERSITY OBSTRUCTION, AND THE SENSE OF THE 
Natrion.—Universities, like the establishment, reflect 
the temper of the nation; they follow the will of the 
power by which they exist, and it is idle to blame them 
for being what the nation has chosen them to be, and 
this appears to be the generous attitude to assume on 
the present inquiry ; unless, or until, the subjects of it 
by any short-sighted wilfulness of their own, shall com- 
pel us into less lenient feelings. If it should so turn 
out, as the manner in which the commission has been 
generally received, and the haughty refusal to furnish 
evidence, with which its questions have in some in- 
stances been answered give us reason to fear that it 
may, that the heads and fellows of the various societies 
intend in a defence of convenient monopolies to fall 
back upon the letter of the statutes, to declare that 
times are not changed, that human nature and its 
necessities remain the same, and that ingenuity can 
devise nothing better than the system which the sta- 
tutes embody; or, if not so, yet that the wills of 
founders are sacred, that the perpetual application of 
their bequests in statutable manner is guarded by 
anathemas which they may not encounter ; then, indeed, 
their manifold perjuries must fall with full weight upon 
them, and they must take the consequences of the posi- 
tion into which they thrust themselves. It is not that 
we have any fear that by this or any other process they 
can seriously obstruct the reform which the nation re- 
quires ; the question is only of the moral position in 
which a large body of educated gentlemen are to stand. 
. ... The arrangements of the founders of the colleges 
are already evaded for private advantage; and the 
nation is at least equally at liberty to revise the existing 
interpretations, and consider whether the public good is 
not of as much importance as the comforts and luxuries 
of a few hundred private persons. There can be no 
doubt of this, and there can be no doubt that this 
revision will take effect precisely at the moment when 
the nation pronounces it necessary. It is for those at 
present in authority at Oxford to consider whether they 
will render an opposition ridiculous by resting it on a 
ground so futile, when, if they would state their real 
objection to the proposed reform, they might perhaps 
render real service to it ; and at least our respect would 
be commanded by a straightforward antagonism. No 
one believes that founders’ wills are their true difficulty. 
They are afraid of change, not for itself, but for what it 
may bring. They are afraid of Liberalism, Rationalism, 
Germanism, which they seem to see gathering behind 
it—and who shall blame them ? certainly not we, if 
they will only be honest. It is a fair ground of fear. 
The wisest man cannot leave the familiar ground of 
custom for an untried element without misgiving ; and 
if misgiving become active resistance, it is no more than 





what experience has taught us both to look for and to 
respect ; only do not let them make themselves con- 
temptible by calling in a spectral legion of founders to 
their assistance, whom they and we alike know to be no 
more than phantoms.—‘“ The Oxford Commission,” 
Westminster Review. 


Tue TenxpeNcy or Cuurcnu RerormM.—The ten- 
dency of the present time is not towards the establish- 
ment of forms of belief external to the National Church, 
but to extend the terms of communication in the Church 
itself. The Dissenters, as a body, are waning, while 
men of all opinions, from the virtual Roman Catholic to 
the free-thinker, remain formally within the Establish- 
ment. They are able to remain, as it grows more clear 
to them that it has no claim to teach any precise doc- 
trine ; that it is in fact no more than an establishment. 
There is no doubt that this is the direction in which the 
current is at present setting. All men would sooner 
avoid singularity and conform, if their conscience would 
let them; and consciences are becoming more easy 
about it every day.—“ The Oxford Commission,” 
Westminster Review. 








Commercial Sais. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosrn@ Prices.) 





|Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 


Bank Stock .......:... 224 | 224 | 222 | 222} | 220} | 223 
3 per Cent. Red. ...... 994 | 994 | 992 994 | 99% | 99% 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans.| 100} | 100} | 100} | 100 ) 100} 1003 
3 per Cent. Con., Ac.| 100} | 100} | 1004 1003 | 1004 | 1003 
3} per Cent. An. ......) 103$ | 1034 | 103g | 1084 | 1034 1034 
New 5 per Cents | } | oabece 








Long Ans., 1860 | 64 | 64} 
India Stock ............| 276 } ...... = 2754 
Ditto Bonds, £1000...| 88 eee Beaten 
Ditto, under £1000 ...| ...... 88 85 | 88 
Ex. Bills, £1000 ...... 74p|74p\ 7p wena 
Ditto, £500............... L cunses es ieee 

Ditto, Small ............) ...... | i 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Orrictan QuoTaTION DURING THE WEEK BENDING 
Faripay Evenina.) 





Belgian 44 per Cents....... 97§ | Mexcican 3 per Ct. Acct. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. ... 101 October 29. ...........000 24 
Brazilian, Smal ............ 101} | Peruvian 6 per Cents. ... 103 
Buenos Ayres Bonds...... 78 |Spanish3p.Cts. New Def. 253 
Danish 5 per Cents. ...... 1054 | Spanish Com. Certif. of 
Dutch 2} per Cents. ...... | “Coupon not funded ... 35 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 96 | Swedish Loan ......... par } dis, 
AIIB  ccevetesesessesnsqeres Turkish Loan, 6 per Cent. 
Mexican 3 per Cents....... | 1862.....00008 jecpseaienids 62 pm, 





HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Book Passengers and receive Goods and Parcels for MALTA, 
EGYPT, INDIA, and CHINA, by their Steamers Jesvig 
Southampton on the 20th of every Month, 

The Company’s Steamers also start for MALTA and 00%. 
STA NTINOP E on the 29th, and VIGO, OPORTO, LISBOS, 
CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the 
Month, 

For farther information apply at the Company's Offices, 12, 
Leadenhall Street, London ; and Oriental Place. Southampton, 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM. 
PANY: incorporated by Royal Charter.—The Court d 
Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS at 3 day 
sight, upon the Company’s Bank at Adelaide. The 
on sums above £10 is now at a premium or charge of 2 percett, 
Approved Drafts on South Australia negotiated, and Bills ol 
lected. Apply at the Company's offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. Witutam Purp, Manage, 
London, Oct. 1852. 


NHE BEST MATTING AND MATS OF 
: COCOA-NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class XXVIL 
Great Exhibition, awarded the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, 
at whose warehouse (42, Ludgate Hill) purchasers will find a 
assortment of Cocoa-Nut Fibre manufactures, unequalled fr 
variety and excellence at the most moderate prices. 

Catalogues free by post. T. Treloar, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Ma 
facturer, 42, Ludgate Hill, London. 














EAL & SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILB 
are made in three varieties,—The Borprexp Quut, ti 
Pain Quixt, and the Duver. The Bordered Quilt is in th 
usual form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and lurunow 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful as an em 
covering on the bed, as a wrapper in the carriage, of on the 
couch. The Duvet is a loose case filled with Rider Down, #2 
general use on the Continent. alc 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application 
Hat & Son’s Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham Court Rost 








TINEGAR and its ADULTERATIONS 
Some time ago, the spirited proprietors of the Lance s 
pointed a body of Analytical Sanitary Commissioners to suit 





| the solids and fluids consumed by all classes of society. 





results of these inquiries have been published from time to tim 
and have astounded the people of this country by the 


| with few exceptions, every article of food is more or less 


terated with deleterious substances. The Commissioners hav 
just published a Report of their Analyses of Teer 
Samples of VixgeGar purchased from different retailers “ 
article, who received it from the London manufacturers, 7 
ONLY OF WHICH WERE FREE FROM POISON, The first o 
list was manufactured by 
HILLS AND UNDERWOOD, OF NORWICH; 
And 25, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, — ow 
The report goes on to prove that the Adulterations,' 
are of a sete Tajesiows chanastee, are effected by the Vines 
Makers themselves and not by the Retailers Sulj ee 
other Acids are freely used, and the publie health 
evitably suffer. Such conduct on the part of i ald tat 
cannot be too severely censured; and the ublie 8 he 
care to support only such firms as those of Hiius ayp U3 i 
woop, who have manufactured a pure and first ro Ol 
competition with those who use Sulphuric Acid or Vitrio. 
The analyses of the Lancet Commissioners furnish a singe 
confirmation of the decision of the judges in this oe 
partment of the Great Exhibition, the firm 0! Prt 
Uixnrnwoon having —— honour of carrying 
for the Best Vinegar on that occasion. | M 
Hi.is aND Useaawoon’s Vinxcan is supplied by theme 
respectable Spirit-dealers, Grocers, and Oilmen ™ 
Country. 
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ARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY. 
Directors beg to announce that the Deed of Settle- 
ee approved by the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
seat has thet t e Certificate of complete Registration will be 
i few days, when the business of the Company will 
ready in ® After Monday, the Ist of November next, no 
yen ations for Shares will be received. 
tan Lane, 20th Oetober, 1852. 
a mrp ‘ — 
Pes CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


ie: 








Provisionally registered, pursuant to 7 & 8 Vic. c. 110, 


hares of #1 each, to be fully paid upon allotment, 
names (with power to imcrease to £25,000,) 

Paris Chocolate Company was established for supplying 
art sh public with genuine unadulterated articles, manu- 
oe in strict accordance with the French system, but at 

the importation prices. ; 
a wowed cto met with the greatest success, having ob- 
hed the atronage of her Majesty and the unanimous award 
tain P and Prize Medals at the Great Exhibition 


Council 
diet to the Jurors’ Report, pp. 638 to 641, are given de- 
“s deseriptions of the processes for which the Council Medal 


and of the articles manufactured by the Company, 


ard 1 
a Report pronounces fully equal to those made in 


which the 
Poy the Jurors’ Reports it is shown that the best producing 


coco’ ntries export the choice of their produce for the 
ed France, the high differential duties obliging English 


St. Lucia, Xe. 
tion in England, arising principally from e ympetition 
prices, have, until recently, conferred upon France the 
monopoly of eapplying the world with the — peeenes 
of Chocolate. rench manufacturers are prohibited by Govern- 
ment from using deleterious ingredients, hence their superiority, 
and the universal consumption of Chox olate in th at country. 
In 1850, their exports of Chocolate, Bonbons, Conserves, Xc., 
amounted to 983,350 Ibs, ; and the consumption in this country 
may be increased to almost an indefinite extent by the reduc- 
tion of prices, which the saving of import duty affords. 

As an evidence that genuine nee when attainable and 

ly prepared, is highly appreciated by the English people, 
it be sufficient to refer to the fact that during the Great 
Eshibition of 1851 its consumption in the central refreshment 
court exceeded that of tea or coffee, and it is now almost uni- 
yersally recommended by the medical profession as more con- 
ducive to health than any other vegetable production which 
enters into the human dietary. 

The following is a copy of the jurors’ award :— 

“ Paris Chocolate Company, Regent Street. 

«Prize Medal awarded for most ex ellent chocolate confec- 
tionary, in a great variety of forms, all of which was found to be 
carefully prepared and well flavoured; and also for an assort- 
ment of syrups, which, on dilution, form very agreeable and 
refreshing beverages.” 

The following is a copy of the certificate of award :— 

“Bxhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, 1851. 

“J hereby certify that her Majesty's Commissioners, upon 
the award of the Jurors, have presented a Prize Medal to the 
Paris Chocolate Company, for ¢ hocolate and syrups shown in 
the Exhibition. 

“ ALBERT, President of the Royal Commissioners, 

“Brhibition, Hyde Park, London, Oct. 15, 1851.” 

The Paris Chocolate Compeny being fully established, and 
having formed large and lucrative connexions, it is proposed to 
extend its operations by the introduction of more capital, 
through the medium of a Joint-Stock Company, to be incor- 

ed pursuant to 7 and § Vic., cap. 110, whereby the consti- 
tation of the Company and the rights and liabilities of its mem- 
bers will be defined and limited. 

The promoters are the representatives of the existing Com- 
pany, which it is intended to merge into a Joint-Stock Company 
@f 15,000 shares of £1 each, to be fully paid up upon allotment, 
soas to avoid future calls. The promoters will accept for the 
stock, plant, book debts, and goodwill of the existing Company 
£10,000, to be paid by 8000 paid-up shares, and £2000 in cash ; 
thelatter to be paid by moieties of the subseriptions as received. 
It is estimated that the above capital will be amply sufficient to 
develope the business of the Company to a highly profitable 
extent, but power will be reserved for the shareholders to in- 
crease the capital to £25,000, if hereafter deemed advisable. 

The promoters, in addition to taking the 
thenew Company, will continue as managing and manut 


rs, to devote to its interest all their knowle ‘and 


ence, thus affording the best guarantee for faithful and 
hetive superintendence. It is obvious how advantageous and 
free from risk to shareholders must be their investment in an 
established prosperous company, with business connexions and 
shigh reputation already formed, and manutacturing apparatus 
already in full operation. The past experience of the pr« 
proves that a secure and large return may be shiainad 
ital invested. 
¢ affairs of the Company will be controlled by a Board of 
irectors, chosen by the Shareholders, who will be con- 
wilted on all important points, and who will elect their own 
Auditor. 


tbove large stake in 








mmoters 


ipon the 





Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from, and 
— for Shares may be addressed to, the Directors, at 
Wholesale Depot, 35, Pudding Lane, Eastcheap, City. 





Form or Aprrication FOR SHARES 
To the Directors of the Paris Chocolate ( ompany. 
Gentlemen, 1 request that vou will allot me shares in 
above Company, and TI hereby undertake to accept, the 
same, or any less number that you may allot me, and pay the 
deposit of £1 per share, when called upon so to do, Also, to 
etecute the deed of settlement whenever required. 
Dated this day of , 1852. 
Usual Signature 
Name (in full) 
Residence 
Business or Profession 
Referee’s Name 
tesidence 


Business or Profession 


| 4 a reaneeis ; 
a BECK is now manufacturing the 
lost superior HEAD-DRESSES for LADLES and GEN- 
EMEN, upon an entirely New Construction. KR. B. has for 
He apaid the strictest regard to fitting the Head, and studying 
Me style and figure of the wearer, ri quisites too often lost 
of by the ordinary W igmakers ; 
, ress is immediately detected 
oo great advantage of ! »f “ onl : 
Pyne hor expanding ; nor will they k vlour, or change 
R — Prices range from One Guinea. 
from Chen? Established = ards of Twenty-five Years, Removed 
Hair-copne’ to 4, OLD JEWRY. 
utting, Curling, Shampooing; hot and gold towels, 


and without which the 
His Wigs have like- 


eather-weight; neither 





me ¢ 





dean brushes, &e, Charge, 6d 


rs to be contented with the inferior products of 
This and the practice of 





LK 


WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES! 





Save 50 per Cent. by purchasing your Watches direct from the Manufacturer, at the 
Wholesale Trade Price. 


Warranted Gold Watches, extra jewelled, with all the recent improvements ..,... £3 1 


The same Movements in Silver Cases .. 
Handsome Morocco Cases for same .......... 


TAA e ee EEO EEO RER OREO ERE EE EER EOE Ee Eee Seeeneeee seen 


SHEER e OER RRO E EERE EEE EEE Ree eee EEE EER EER Eeee 






or 
wou 
oco 


Every other description of Watch in the same proportion. 
Sent Free to any part of the Kingdom upon receipt of One Shilling Extra. 
Duplex and other Watches practically Repaired and put in order, at the Trade Prices, at 
DANIEL ELLIOTT HEDGER’S WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
27, CITY ROAD, near Finsbury Square, London. 





*,* Merchants, Captains, and the Trade supplied in any quantities on very favourable terms. 








pPSorEssion AL 
COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree 
to all its benefits and advantages, 


Capital—Two Hunprep anp Frrty Tuovsayp Pocnps. 


Chairman—Masozn Huenny Stones, LL.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—James AxpREW Dunuam, Ese. 


With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 


There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement 
by which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH 
of the entire profits of the Company :— 

1st.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows 
and orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 


LIFE ASSURANCE | 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


MENT ASSOCIATION, 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
7 


5 per cent, per annum on the capital originally invested | 


by them. 
All Policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 
Rates of Premium extremely moderate. 


No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time fone } 


Australasia —Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—Mauri- 
tius—and the British North American aa 
Medical men in all cases remunerated fo? their report. 
Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, 
insanity, and every other aflliction, bodily and mental, at mode- 
rate rates. 
A liberal commission allowed to agents. 
Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 ... £1 10 9 Age—40 ... £2 13 6 
30 £1 19 6 50 £3 18 6 
Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the Offices of the Company, or of any of their agents. 
Applications for agencies requested. 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London, 


THE PANTAGRAPHIC CUTTING, 
; CARVING, AND ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Provisionally Registered. 
Capital £50,000, in 50,000 Shares of £1 each. 

Each Share allotted to be paid in full.—Offices, at the Company’s 
Works, Eaton Lane South, Belgrave Road, Pimlico, 
DIRECTORS. 

Captain A. Douglas, 110, Gloucester Terrace, Bayswater. 

Francis Witham, Esq., Director of the Monarch Life Assur- 
ance Company, 26, Moore Street, Chelsea. 

Daniel Holt, Esq., 74, Aldersgate Street. 

William Hunter, Esq., 50, Upper Bedford Place, Russell 
Square 

Francis Wills, Esq., Guilford Lawn, Ramsgate. 





BANKERS. 

Barnett, Hoare, and Co., 62, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITOR. 

Henry Wickens, Esq., 4, Tokenhouse Yard, Bank, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
Mr. George Searby, at the Works. 

SECRETARY. 

Walter Turner, Esq., Belgrave Road, Pimlico. 


This Company has been formed to carry into practical use a 
patented invention of extraordinary capabilities, applicable to 
a great variety of important commercial and mechanical pur- 
poses. 

The patent is for a machine, which, acting on the principle of 
the slide-rest or floating bed, and directed by the pantagraph, 
is moved with such facility and exactness in all the directions of 
the cube, under a fixed tool or tools, that it is capable of pro- 
ducing, in catting, carving, or engraving, a fac-simile of almost 
anything which may be presented to its operation. < 

For perspicuity, it may be mentioned, that the following are 
amongst those uses to which the machine is most applicable, 
viz 

Architectural carving in wood and stone, for ecclesiastical and 
other purposes, carving in ivory, bone, pearl, and metals, seal 
engraving, wood and metal cutting, saw and other tool handles, 
engraving on wood and type, metal blocks for paper-stainers, 
calico and handkerchief printers, and floor-cloth manufacturers, 
oak carving for churches, and Gothic furniture, picture daguer- 
reotype frames, open tracery for pianoforte-makers, and lattice 
and other work for cabinet-makers, engravings in brass, copper, 
and zine, for door and window plates, brass letters on shop or 
other windows, metal-seal engraving, ciphers, &c., carving and 
mouldings for brush handles in wood and pearl. 

The machine is also adapted to cut and carve ornamental 
stone-work, such as Gothic window heads, sash bars, monu- 
mental tablets, and ornaments for churches and other public 
buildings, which may be multiplied with unerring fidelity. It 
will also copy carvings in bas-relief, in wood, stone, or metal, 

Ail the above enumerated works are executed with finest 
finish, and at an enormous saving as compared with hand 
labour, and from one pattern any size may Be produced by a 
simple and easy adjustment of the machine. 

In the saw-handle trade alone, a profit —— to 15 per 
cent. upon the whole of the proposed capital of £50,000 will be 
realized, even at a reduction of 50 per cent. upon the present 
rates paid to the workmen engaged in that trade, and not em- 
ploying more than one-tenth of the above capital. 

(pplication for shares and prospectuses to be made to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. Turner, at the Works; or to H. Wickens, 
Esq., 4, Tokenhouse Yard, Bank, the solicitor to the Company. 

Norick.—No application for Shares received after the 30th 


instant, 
W, TURNER, Secretary. 





, St. Marrry’s Prace, Traratear Sqvare, Lowpoy, 
anv 56, Patt Mats, Mancuxgsrzn. 
Established in 1844. 

TRUSTEES. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P. 

Rev. Joseph Prende t, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 

George Stone, Esq., Banker, Lombard Street. 

Matthew Hatton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 

The Investment of Money with this Associstion secures 
equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident, and the 
Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of realis- 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by first-class securities, 
in which alone the Funds are employed. 

The constant demand for advances securities of that 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
surance Companies, such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., 
enables the Board of M t to = Capital on more 
advantageous terms and at Ingher rates of Interest than could 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 

The present rate of Interest is per cent. per annum, and 
this rate will continue to i paid long as the Assurance 
department finds the same and profitable employment for 
money. 

Interest payable haif-yearly in January and July. 

Money intended for Investment is received daily between the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices of the Association. 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly adv antage- 
ous terms. Rates, Pros uses, and Formsof Proposal, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Association, or to the respecuve Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 








EsTaBLisxep 1837. 
Incorporated by special Act of Parliament. 
Intending Life Assurers and Policy Holders in other Companies 
are invited to examine the rates, p les, and position of 
the 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
\) for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE by MODERATE 
PREMIUMS. 
Tae Scottish Provrpenr Iwstirvrrow claims superiority 
over other mutual offices in the Papen Frey ow _ 
1.—Premiums at early and middle ut a fourth lower. 
2.—A more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to 
the several ages. 
3 a in the division of the surplus more safe, equit- 
able, and favourable to good lives. 
4.—Exemption from entry money, 
All policies indisputable, unless obtained by fraud. 
Specimens OF Premiums. 
Annual Premiums for £100, with whole profits. 

Age20 | 25 | 3 | 4 | 4& | 50 | «55 
£115 8|1180|/216/26 10|2149|369|417|51 11 
Annual Premiums, gages er 21 years only, for £100, 
with whole profits. 

\ ee ee Pe) 
2146/2198|364|3149|472 








30 | 











Age 20 | 
£27 10; 





2% | 
2108 





A comparison of these premiums with those of any other office 
will at once show the immediate advantage secured in the 
Scorrish Provipent. The premiums payable for 21 years ouly 
are nearly the same as many offices require during the whole 
of life, 

PROGRESS. 

Since its institution in 1837, this Society has issued upwards 
of 5750 policies, the assurances exceeding Two Millions and a 
Half, a result the more satisfactory, as the Directors have firmly 
adhered to their rule of allowing No Commission to any other 
than their own recognised official agents. 

Its whole affairs are in the most prosperous condition, as 
shown by the Annual Reports, which with prospectus, tables of 
annuity and assurance premium, and every information may be 
obtained, free, on application to the London Branch, 12, Moor- 
gate Street, City. 

GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


TNHE CONSUMERS’ PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 

It is proposed to establish a society for the protection of con- 
sumers, to comprehend all those persons who, recognising the 
principle, may desire to give the sanction of their names and 
stations to the correction of an acknowledged evil—to form an 
Executive Committee who would undertake to conduct the 
necessary correspondence through which it may be acquired, 
and agencies established in all parts of the kingdom—to invite 
the formation of local and auxiliary societies, and to assist all 
who may apply for special information, as a means of guiding 
them in their transactions. The publication generally to com 
prehend information regarding the production and of the 
various articles of food, building materials, medicine, ing, 
furniture, implements, &c.,—the elements of cost in raising, pre- 
paring, and distributing them—the adulterations, and 
impositions practised, the means of detection, and the channels 
through which better supplies be at fair rates, 


Prospectuses may be Booksellers in - 
. and W. Boone, 29, 
Cornhill, 


don :—Messrs. Ridgway, 128) : 
New Bond eprom Pelham Richardson, 23, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTOIRE DES 
CRIMES DU DEUX DECEMBRE. 


Par VICTOR SCHELCHER, Représentant du Peuple. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s.'6d. , 

* Tt wants the Se ang te: ag agli leon le 
Petit,’ but it compensates ee a by —— a cir- 
cumstantial, animated, ted, detailed history the coup d'état... . 
M. Scheelcher conceals nothing. He has written with im 


tiality, in spite of his indighetion, There are many stti ing’ 
traits of courage and devotion in these pages. - Wasteinster 











* M. Scheeleh fi the barricades. The sword 
werless in his hand, he hehe it forthe *pen. 
Fre writes, and it is as if the sword-point cut in the dis- 
= annals of reactio: a To ee oo 
je id ipdigpotion of. ictor Hugo, mame e 
evidencé® of Schcelcher’s nartative. < Th ére is much 
that ts Sow indian hosbey mt fi. tte w The biste ay af the 
several ‘ preven iroaseanta, ah which\the coup-d' état o sant, 
oi minuteness, and reads like a 
novel,” —. " 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
‘Pew Series. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS PER NUMBER, 


N.B. —When-payment is made directly to the Publisher a 
year in advance, four numbers of the Review will be 
delivered for £1 ; or will be forwarded by post, postage 
Sree, for £1 4s. 

Contents or No. IV.—Ocronse, 1852, 


. The Oxford Commission. 
Il. Whewell’s Moral Philosophy, 
ILI. Plants and Botanists. 
IV. Our Colonial Empire. 
V. The Philosophy af Style. 
VI. The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
VIL. Goethe as a Man of Science. 
VIIL. The Prof of L 
Ix. F ne Duke of Wellington. 
xX. y Li e of England. 
XI. psn te Literature of America. 
XII. Contengeuny Lésesetare of Germany. 
XII. porary of France, 


“A periodical which no one can sus of narrow and 
illiberal tendencies.”—The Times, Oct. 11th. 

“« Bnergies such as are seen at work in the number before us, 
it (the Review) never exhibited in its best days. The old de- 
clamatory ver  : has been discarded for seried reasoning and 
rigid stre’ he industry of the various collaborators is not 
less remar! bie than the tency and purpose per- 
vading every page, and he who differs from what he reads, yet 
does to the power of the erring writer.” — Globe. 

““Atdue, orders to variety and social interest has governed 
thenseeaenet the topics, and the articles have all the vigour 

ce which have hitherto characterized this ‘new 
sonion! a ly News. 

“The Westminster for the present quarter i is more practical 
than usual, while it is equally profound as ever.”—Obdserver. 

“This number contains some excellent articles on the great 
leading topics of the present peri . Every contribution 
sparkles with brilliancy, more or less decided, according to the 
suggestiveness of the matter chosen for illustration and remark. 


= 

















THE LEADER. 


[Sarurpay, Octosrr 23, 1859, 









—< 


New Work by the Author of “Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” &. 





Mr. Thackeray’s Novel, 


ENTITLED 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 


A Colonel in the service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


Will be published in the course of the "Week, in Three Volumes, crown 80, 


BY 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 





This Day is published, price One Shilling, 
Reading for Travellers. 


No. I., containing 
OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. DICKENS’ WORKS. 
In1 vol., price 3s, 6d., uniform with “ The Pickwick Papers,” Xc. 


Christmas Books. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS 


Containing, A Christmas Carol—-The Chimes—The Cricket on 
the Hearth—The Battle of Life—The Haunted Man, 


With a Frontispiece by Lrzcu. 





CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E. B. LYTTON’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 
In One Volume, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Devereux. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 
With a New Preface and Frontispiece. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





On the First of November will be published, price 2s. 6d., 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR. 1853. 
With a Coloured Piote by JOHN LEECH, and numerous 
yood Engravings by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL, 
Punch Office, <*%, Fleet Street. 





Papers of real worth and moment on the ary 
literature Of England, America, Germany, and France, conclude 
cy Review that is abundant in its variety, and attractive in every 
way. "— Weekly Dispatch. 

Ww ter well t in every successive number, 

the high literary pretensions with which the New Series started.” 

Nonconformist. 

“The Westminster is in its critical and miscellaneous articles 

8 scholastic and well-written Quarterly.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“ Altogether a most valuable ae of this most popular 
Quarterly.” —Cambridge Independent Press. 

“The number before us has two or three most weighty and 

important articles, and is besides rich in various entertaining 

matter.” —Coventry Herald. 








*- CHAPMAN’S 
LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Poiform, in Post 8vo, ornamental paper cover, 
I. 
SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 


By WILLIAM WARE, Author of “‘Zenobia; or, Letters 
from Palmyra,” « Aurelian,” &e, ls. 


Tl. 


Ts 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. Lectvrss, by 
BE. P. WHIPPLE, Author of “Essays and Reviews.” 1s. 


pear 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. Lectvrzs, by 
R. W. EMERSON. 1s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
THE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND HER 
ASPIRATIONS. “An in Busey, towards the Natural History 
of the Soul as of Th FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, ‘Sesmacly Fellow of Balliol College, 


01 


v. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM. By C. C. Hennett, 
Author of ‘* An Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity.” 1s. 
vr. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD 
PAINTERS. By the Author of “Three Experiments of 


Living,” &c, 2s. 
vir. 


THE FIRST SERIES OF ESSAYS. By 
R. W. EMERSON. __ Preparing f for publication, 


LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND, 





This Day, Foolscap Octav, Six Shillings, 


RINCIPLES OF IMITATIVE ART. 

FOUR LECTURES delivered before the Oxford Art 

Society during Lent Term, 1852. By GEORGE BUTLER, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter Colle ge, Secretary. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
5 ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in suc- 
cession from the Libri ary by every Subse riber of One Guinea 
per annum, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and u »wards, 4? Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES 
EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


TARTLING NOVELTIES from PARIS. 
LADIES’ GAZETTE OF FASHION for November, 
price ls., contains all the New Winter Fashions from Paris, 
150 New Cloaks, Dresses, Mantles, Bonnets, Children’s Dresses, 
&e., full-sized patterns ¢ ut out re sady for use of the “ Manteau 
de Tuileries,” an extra Plate of Cloaks, Diagrams showing how 
to cut them, Grand Giant Plate, and other Hognificent Plates. 
Post free, six stamps extra, 

GENTLEMAN'S HERALD OF FASHION, November, 
price 1s., contains Five Plates, Forty Models and Diagrams of 
reat Coats, Cloaks, and all the New Winter Costumes, full- 
sized patterns cut out ready for use of the ‘“‘ Emperor Pale- 

tot,” &. Post-free, four stamps extra. 
G. Berger, Holywell Street, 











Strand. 
ORKS EDU CATIONAL AND SPECU- 
s. d. 

Euclid, the First Book sie ; an 5 Sekoodiaunt on to Mathe- 
matics (with plates) . 

A Practical Grammar of the Broad Rules of Speech 

A Handbook of Graduated Exercises ..... 

Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate .. 

A Logic of Facts, or Method of Reasoning by Facts 

The People’s Review (30 articles complete) 

Literary Institutions—their Relation to Public Opinion... 

The History of Six Months’ Imprisonment (Forthe perusal 
of her Majesty’s Attorney-General and the British 


a) 


0 
6 


= 


0 


een) 


Clergy) .. 1 6 
The Task of To- Day—V ol. I. of the Cabinet of Reason... 1 0 
Why do the Clergy Avoid Discussion and Philosophers 

Discountenance it ?—Vol. II. of the Cabinet of Reason 0 6 
Life, Writings, and Character of the late Richard Carlile, 

who endured Nine Years and Four Months’ Im- 

prisonment for the Freedom of the English Press ... 0 6 
Paley’s Natural Theology tried by the Doctor's OwnWords 0 6 
Rationalism (Mr. Owen's Views Individualised) . 0 6 
Roman Catholicism the Religion of Fear, with 8 plates, 

from Father Pinamonti_ .. 0 3 
The a Type of Christianity : an Examination 

of the ‘ Soul: “her Sorrows and a hepa by 

F. W. Newman’ ... 3 
The Logie of Death (Twenty- sixth Thousand) .. 01 
The Reasoner : a Gazette of — Advocacy. W ‘eekly 01 


James Watson, 3, Queen’s ‘Head, Passage, Paternoster Row. 


ders CORNHILL. 





MR. BENTLEY'S. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








Just aay. 


NARRATIVE of. a VISIT to 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S8. ‘mae 
PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES BROOKE 
K.C.B. By CA ty the HON. HENRY KEPPEL, 
RN., author of er of an Expedition to Bornes 
in H.M.S. Dido.” verial Svo, with numerous Illustra. 
tions, by OswaLp W. ~ Deanna, Esq. 21s, 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. Vol. II. By GEORGE BANCROFT, sta, 
Author of “ History of the United States,” Epoc: 
Srconp: HOW GREAT BRITAIN ESTRANGED AME 
RICA, 8vo. 1s. (On the 27th inst, 


Itt. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 
Edited by the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF MORLEY, 
: vols, post 8vo. [Now ready. 





Also, Now Ready. 
IV. 

THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 
Part I. —The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and THEIR 
VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. By the 
Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Essex, 
8vo. 21s. 

Also, Part I. of the above Work, including 


THE VOICE of ISRAEL from the 
ROCK of SINAI. 8vo, with large Chart. 21s. 


v. 

BEATRICE. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments,” ‘Lord and Lady 
Harcourt,” &c. 3 vols. 

vi. 

DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINATL, in the Years 
1842—45, during the Mission sent out by his Majesty Frede- 
rick William IV. of Prussia. By Dr. RIC HARD LEPSIUS. 
Svo, with Map, and other Illustrations, 12s. 


Vil. 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By EDWARD 
LEAR, Author of “ Illustrated Journal of a Landscape 
Painter in Albania.” Imperial 8vo, with numerous Lllustra- 
tions, 21s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ) 





Now ready in foolscap quarto, neatly bound in cloth, price 10s, 


EMINISCENCES OF A YACHTING 
CRUISE. By Mrs. N. M. CONDY. Illustrated with 
Four Lithographic Drawings by F. G. Dutton, Esq., 
Sketches by the late N. M. CONDY, Esq. 


London: Ackermann and Co., Strand. > 





~ On the 30th inst. will b ——- price 1s., the Eleventh 


R. SPONGE’S: “SPORTING TOUR. By 
the Author of “‘ Handley Cross,” ‘‘ Jorroc *ks’s Jaunts, 
eS , illustrated with One Coloured Engraving and numerous 
Woodcuts, by Joun Lexrcu. 

Numbers I. to XI. may be had by order of any Bookseller or 
Newsvender, and at all Railway Stations. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Shortly will be published, price 3s. 6d., 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
y.. By CHARLES DICKENS. To be completed in Tass 
Volumes, of the same size and price. Collected and “ : 
from “Household Words,” with a Table of Dates. The Firs 
Volume may be had of all Booksellers. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


~ On the 30th inst. wi will be published, price 1s., the Ninth 


Number of 
T LEAK HOUSE. By CHartes DickEss. 


With Illustrations by Haste K. Browns. To be e 
pleted in 20 Numbers, uniform with “ David Copperfield, ‘te. 
Bradbury a and Evans, uy, Bouverie-street. 
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LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoorrr, (of No. 3, Portiand TS of 


Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the ish 
Senne, Gata. and Epwaxops, No. 4, Cha Street, a 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; and mersmith &t 
Tuorxton Leion Hunt, (of Broadway House, Hamer . 

THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WELLINGT! 

STRAND, in the Precinct of the a§ in the same County: 
Saruapar, October 23, 1852. 
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